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onary Holder. 


RFEOT DEVICE FOR HOLDING 
The 


Standard 
Dictionary 


OR 
any book which is too 


heavy to be easily 
handled. 


Columbia Holder 


combines the merits of the best 
makes and possesses the new fea- 
ture’ of se/f-adjustment, by which 
the leaves will all lie flat, no matter 
where the book may be opened. 
This advantage is not found in any 
other book-holder. It is so con- 
structed that when the volume is 
opened on either side of its center, 
‘the heavier side sinks automat- 
ically until the open pages are ex- 
actly on a level. 
The device by which the book 
is kept open or closed as desired 
is simple in the extreme and this 
in turn adds the features of -dur- 
ability and freedom from derange- 
ment. There are no levers to 
press either in opening or closing 
ea ; the Columbia Holder. 
siti Sinathe that it ina) in proper position for a person sitting 
may lie quite flat and sufficiently high to be: ead by a person standing. 
ed to the main rod of the holder is a eee or book-shelf, which not 
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Manufactured Both as a Single-Volume and 
a Arey lea Holder. 


Double 


Prides Vol Hand VYolstena 


a Japan’d, or Gold Bronze, = OO $7.50 
ae Antique Bronze, 10.00 15.00 
? Nickel-Plated, - - 10.00 15.00 


NER, - = ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


































New York to Sanfart's Pere Heel Protector 






led, very durable. y 
wily nai . We mail a 
nails, for 10c., ora 
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Woodman Gow Co., Box 2872, Boston, Mass. 
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Z should be A ss me atonce. Highes 
Address Dr. A., C wy 
geons, 437 West 59th Street, New York. 





A physician and his wife, experienced travele 
to Europe next summer for Three months’ trave 
their two sons of twelve and sixteen, will take 
of.two or three other boys if desired. Arrange- 
t references. 


of Physicians and Sur- 
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DEAF) & HEAD Nt NOISES CURED "Fuviible 
Tivhen al gemedis ft So only by ERE E 








The plague of lamps is the 
breaking of chimneys; but 
that’ can be avoided. Get 
Macbeth’s “ pearl top” or 
‘pearl glass.’ 

The funnel-shaped tops are 
beaded or “ pearled ”—a trade 
mark, 

Cylinder tops are etched in the 
glass ‘‘MACBETH & CO. PEARL 


GLASS.’’—another trade-mark. 
Pittsburgh. Gro. A. MAcBETH CO, 
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Describes fully the new line of Co- (7 
lumbia Wheels, and is by far the 7 
handsomest and most comprehen- 3% 
sive ever issued by a bicycle estab- <* 

lishment. It is artistic in design, ote 
and beautifully printed and illus- 

trated. Its pages are alite with % 
interesting matter pertaining to 3% 
cycling,and should be read by every < 
intending purchaser of a bicycle. % 
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We mail it on receipt of two 2-cent stamps. or 
it may be obtained free at Columbia Agencies. 


S POPE MFG. Co., > 
5 oe 
% > Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. <*> 
ah PN Z 
Send 14 cents in stamps for our Daily Memo- <3; 


rendu Desk Calendar. The best thing yet. 


meee ok se sk se ake. KOK ste 
USE BUSHNELL’ Ss 
POPULAR- PAPER WALLETS. 


They are made from the toughest rope manilla stock, 
specially prepared, will wear like leather, and are worth 
ten times their cost to any one who carries cards or 
papers in his pockets, while they are cheap enough to 
use for gene seal Glienre of papers, etc. Send twenty cents 


for five samples, and list of sizes and prices, by mail. 
ALVAH BUSHNELL, 
104 S. Fourth Street, Phila., Pa. 


YOU WANT 


aiaile 


Try them, 





Reprint Frank Leslie's Tlustrated 
Weekly War Illustrations 1861-65, two 
vols. folio, $16.50, payable $2.00 month- 
ly. Delivered by express prepaid. Send 
for illustrated circulars, Ai salesmen 
wanted, 


STANLEY BRADLEY PUB. 00, 
5 EAST 16TH ST.,N.Y., U.S.A. 


BETTER THAN A GOLD MINE. 


Farmers wishing to raise their own coffee at 1 
cent a pound should send 20 cents to ©. E. Cole, 
Buckner, Mo.. for large starting package and free 
Sa. telling all about it and what a portion 
Of 20,000 farmers who have tried it all over the 
Union think of it. Often fifty bushels r acre, 
Most healthy and nutritious. Matures North or 
South in 4 months. Enough to plant 300 hills, 








— paid, 50 cents, which will produce enough for 
gallons. 
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TOPICS OF THE HOUR. 


JUSTICE WHITE. 


HE new Associate-Justice of the Supreme Court, Edward 
D. White, was born in Lafourche, La., in 1845. He served 


in the Confederate army in the war, and was admitted to the bar 
in 1868. 


In 1874, he was elected State Senator, and in 1878, he 
was appointed Associate Jus- 
tice of the Louisiana Supreme 
Court. He took his seat in 
the United States Senate in 


1891. His chief effort in the 
Senate was an_ elaborate 
speech against the Hatch 


Anti-Option Bill, which was 
\) generally considered a strong 
constitutional argument. 
Senator White’s elevation 
‘sf toaseat in the Supreme tribu- 
nal of the country isan honor 
done to Louisiana in the honor 
done toher ableson. And the 
Louisianian’s accession to the 
ranks of the supreme justices 
will be a distinct heightening of the intellectual standard of that 
intellectual body; for in mental vigor and power he is the peer of 
the most vigorous and most powerful in their number. The ap- 
pointment will come nearer to making an even political balance 
in the personnel of the bench than there has been for a consider- 
able period.— Zhe Times-Democrat (Dem.), New Orleans. 





ASSOCIATE-JUSTICE E. D. WHITE. 


The President’s Surrender. 


We insist that President Cleveland should not have allowed an 
ignoble Senatorial cabal to swerve him from his original purpose. 
That purpose wasright. He should have stuck to it.—7he Times 
(Dem.), New York. 


Having once made the issue, the President should have held on. 
His position was unassailable. It was important to know, and 
the country wanted to know, whether the personal feelings of a 
few Senators were to be final in the matter of appointments— 
whether or not Senators held the right to distribute the public 
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patronage for their respective States and act in this wise as deputy 
Presidents.— The Republican (Ind.), Springfield, Mass. 


The country will be glad to know that a most unbecoming 
quarrel is ended. Mr. Cleveland has done well in absenting 
himself in this matter from a State feud with which the country 
at large has already become impatient, and selecting an appoint- 
ment wholly outside of the atmosphere of a personal quarrel.— 
The Post (Ind.), Washington. 


Is this the spirit of surrender and self-abjuration? Scarcely! 
It is a most ridiculous exhibition of puerile petulance and stupid 
self-satistaction.—7he Mail and Express (Rep.), New York, 

It is a great misfortune that the President did not stand his 
ground and win this victory. The sentence of McKane to State 
Prison should have been accompanied, as it might have been, by 
the elevation to the Supreme Bench of some man who helped to 
overthrow Maynardism. We cannot but feel that the President 
has failed todo his duty in making this surrender.—7he Evening 
Post (Ind.), New York. 


The President wisely abandons the unseemly contest and the 
unworthy purpose which suggested the first two selections. He 
could not have made another on the same lines without subject- 
ing himself to universal reproach and obloquy.—Zhe Press 
(Rep.), Philadelphia. 


The Question of Fitness. 


The New York Senators surely cannot kick because they were 
not consulted regarding an appointment from Louisiana. They 
have themselves to thank for having driven this great office out 
of their own State, away from the New York bar, down below 
Mason and Dixon’s line, and to a man whose law practice has 
been chiefly under a local code unknown to this part of the coun- 
try.— The Courant (Rep.), Hartford. 


Since the death of Mr. Justice Bradley the Supreme Court of 
the United States has had no member specially versed in the civil 
law. Judge White has been, for many years, a leading member 
of the New Orleans bar, and is, of course, an accomplished 
civilian. The Code Napoleon is the basis of the law of the State 
of Louisiana, and his special knowledge and training will render 
him a most welcome and valuable addition to the Court. Judge 
White is an accomplished gentleman and a learned lawyer, and 
held in the highest personal, professional, and official esteem by 
all who know him.— The Ledger (Ind. Rep.), Philadelphia. 


It is not probable that the new Judge knows anything prac- 
tically about the system of law which he will be called upon to 
administer when he has to hold court in this circuit.—7he Sun 
(Dem.), New York. 


The Louisiana Senator, although he will be the youngest mem- 
ber on the Supreme bench, is undoubtedly well fitted to fulfil the 
duties of the high judicial position for which he has been selected. 
—The Herald (Ind.), Boston. 


The Loss to New York. 


New York is the leader in human progress and in human rights, 
not only in this land, but she is recognized to be such across the 
seas and around the world. These facts render the litigation of 
New York the greatest, most constant, most complex, and most 
important in the Union. In response to that the State has the 
ablest bar on the earth and a bench not exceeded for virtue, 
courage, and learning on the globe. Her needs, her rights, her 
bar and her bench—as well as her people—have been ignored that 
a Louisiana Confederate soldier may be put in the seat that Nelson 
made illustrious and on which Blatchford did nothing to lessen 
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the greatness Nelson brought toit. The disparity of the act done 
to what should have been done, in everything but its capacity to 
carry insult and humiliation in it, is manifest.—7he Lagle 
(Dem.), Brooklyn. 


The New and Old South. 


Mr. White is a Louisianian by birth and residence; he served 
in the Confederate army; he accepted the results of the war; he 
is the representative at once of the Old South, which attempted 
to establish the Confederacy, and of the New South, which can 
now say of those who took part in that enterprise, as he remarked 
in the Senate July 21, 1892: “‘ Whatever may be the conception as 
to the mistake of their opinions—and we all concede that the 
mighty arbitrament of war has decided that they were wrong.” 
The nomination and confirmation as a judge to interpret the 
Federal Constitution of a man who fought to overthrow it, but 
who accepts the arbitrament of war and now loyally supports it, 
is one of those things which Lincoln ought to have lived to wit- 
ness—Lincoln, who, even in the stress of war, long postponed 
filling vacancies on this bench because, as he said in his message 
to Congress, December 3, 1861: 

“Thave been unwilling to throw all the appointments north- 
ward, thus disabling myself from doing justice to the South on 
the return of peace.”— The Evening Post (Ind.), New York. 


THE BLOCKADE IN THE HOUSE. 


URING the past several days, Representative Bland has 
been unable to secure a quorum to proceed with the dis- 
cussion of the Seigniorage Bill, owing to the tactics of its oppo- 
nents who, though present, refuse to vote. Mr. Bland denounced 
the filibustering Democrats as 
revolutionists, anarchists, and 
rioters, thereby causing great 
uproar and confusion in the 
House. It is stated that many 
Democratic members favor the 
adoption of the Reed rule of 
counting a quorum. Apn alter- 
native proposition that has 
found considerable favor is to 
impose a tax of $50 on every 
member who declines to vote 
_in order to prevent a quorum. 


Surely, a party which cannot 
govern itself or control its own 
accredited representatives in 
Congress has no right to hope 
for public confidence or expect 
that it can restore prosperity to a distressed country. There is 
but one intelligent way to expedite the business of the House 
when members refuse to vote, in order to make up a quorum, and 
that is to count a quorum.—7he American (Rep.), Baltimore. 





The absurd blockade of business in the House of Representa- 
tives is daily vindicating the “Reed rules."—T7he Press (Refp.), 
New York. 


The practice of abstention is not a fuli performance of the duty 
of members. It should not be permitted. Every member should 
be required, under proper penalties, to perform all the duties for 
which he is elected. ‘The responsibility of the majority can be 
secured by a requirement that all measures of importance shall 
have the affirmative vote of a majority of the whole House, and 
to avoid delay and waste of time from the application of this rule 
it might be enforced at all times on the demand of one-third of 
the members. There would be probably no hardship in such a 
requirement on such a demand, and it would clearly be a very 
much better plan than the present, which permits and invites a 
great loss of time.— 7he Times (Dem.), New York. 


The Democrats of the House of Representatives would give a 
quarter of a dollar apiece if they had never raised such a row 
about “Reed’s rules.” Under the present rules the House cannot 
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transact business if a large majority is disposed to offer obstruc- 
tions, and it is particularly galling to the majority of the Demo- 
crats to see members of their party sitting in the House and 
refusing to vote.—Zhe Union (Rep.), Springfield. 


A Congressman is, like any other public servant, an official 
hireling. He engages to do a certain duty, and is paid for it. 
Why should he not be held to it?— 7he Picayune (Dem.), New 
Orleans. 





THE TARIFF SITUATION. 
The Tardy Senate. 


HE Senators composing the sub-committee of the Senate 

Finance Committee have not been able to agree on the 

amendments to the Wilson Bill, and no date has been fixed for 
reporting it to the Senate. 


The country wants the Tariff settled right away, and to delay 
the passage of the House Bill through the Senate one hour longer 
than is necessary for decent deliberation will be a crime against 
the American people worse than that damaging delay that did so 
much to discredit the Senate at the extra session.—7he 7imes 
(Ind. Dem.), Philadelphia. 


The longer the Democrats of the Finance Committee labor over 
the Wilson Bill the more clear does it become that the best thing 
they can do is to report it to the Senate promptly and substan- 
tially as it came from the House.—7he Herald (Dem.), Chicago. 


The Wilson Bill is having a hard time in the hands of the 
Finance Committee of the Senate. From the standpoint of the 
Democrats there is urgent need that the Bill should be reported 
and enacted as soon as possible, but whether from the inability 
of the Committee to agree or from the pressure of business inter- 
ests, the Bill has been kept back longer than was expected. The 
Democrats find that it is an easier matter to criticise the 
McKinley Act than it is to provide a satisfactory substitute.— 
The Ledger (Ind. Rep.), Philadelphia, 





The Senate Finance Committee should not delay consideration 
of the Tariff Bill in response to the importunities of the members 
of that body.—7he Star (/nd.), Kansas City. 


Whatever be the sentiment about the scale of duties proposed 
in this measure—whether they be regarded as too high, too low, 
or just about reasonable—there is only one opinion about the 
necessity of reaching a prompt decision about it.—7he Hera/d 
(dnd.), Boston. 


Business waits on the Senate’s action. In spite of doubts as to 
what that action is to be, there is enough revival of industrial 
activity to show that prosperous times would soon be reached if 
business could know at once precisely what it must adjust itself 
to. Every manufacturer or business man who has been quoted, 
regardless of whether he is for or against the Wilson Bill, has 
urged that what is to be done should be done quickly. And still 
the Senate dallies. Democratic Senators are demanding that 
they be permitted to write into the Bill protection for their special 
interests. They threaten to vote against it unless they are per- 
mitted to mutilate it. 

The Finance Committee should refuse to be bulldozed. They 
should compel the threatening Senators to propose their changes 
in open Senate and run the gantlet of discussion in the Senate 
and in the Press. —7he World (Dem.), New York. 


The Senate Committee on Finance seems to be pagalyzed by the 
Tariff Billand unable to move either forward or backward. It is 
said that the points of contention are three in number—viz., 
sugar, iron ore, dnd coal—and that certain Democratic Senators 
have declared their intention to vote against the whole Bill unless 
it is amended to suit them. Meanwhile all business interests are 
suffering on account of the uncertainty, and the Democratic Party, 
having its flank exposed, is getting hard knocks everywhere.— 
The Evening Post (Ind.), New York. 


From a purely partisan standpoint, every day of delay 
strengthens the doubt as to the capability of the Democrats to 
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handle this matter wisely. They have the strength to pass any 
measure that they desire to, and the country is expectantly await- 
ing their action. Promptness will inspire confidence.—7he 
Florida Citizen (Dem.). 

The plain duty of the sub-committee is to act or to turn the Bill 
over to the Finance Committee. In other words, the question 
should be decided, and that with the utmost promptness. If this 
be done and the Law be put into operation, the friends of Tariff 
reform may look forward with perfect confidence to its substan- 
tial approval by the people. The sentiment of the country has 
not changed.— Zhe Times (Dem.), New York. 


The Lesson of the Pennsylvania Election. 


Pennsylvania is the first State to hold a general election this 
year. Galusha A. Grow, Republican, was elected Congressman- 
at-Large by a plurality of over 180,000. 
= 

The majority for Grow was won on the distinct issue of the 
Tariff. This will not be lost upon the people of other States. 
They are naturally watching Pennsylvania, and the Keystone 
State has not disappointed the friends of Protection. The figures 
that have gone to Washington will be read with interest both at 
the White House and at the Capitol. They point the way to a 
grander victory in November, when at the regular election a much 
larger vote will be polled.—7he /nguirer (Rep.), Philadelphia. 


The trouble with the Democrats is that the country is suffering 
from hard times, and as their representatives in power at Wash- 
ington have done nothing for its relief, the people are not voting 
to sustain Democratic rule. That is the whole story.—7Z7zhe 
Times (Ind. Dem.), Philadelphia. 

It isa rebuke to Free Trade in the guise of “‘ Tariff-Reform,” and 
is a protest against the ruinous policy that has blighted the most 
prosperous State in the Union. It is a warning to those who 
declared ‘‘ Protection a fraud,” a warning that cannot go unheeded. 
—The Gazette (Rep. ), W wWliamsport, Pas 

The vote against the Wilson Bill in Pennsylvania was cast not 
by intelligent workingmen alone, but by intelligent farmers and 
intelligent clerks and railroad employees. ‘The same classes will 
unite this Fall in all the Northern States in saying, with greater 
emphasis, what Pennsylvania has just said. If the Wilson Bill 
were submitted to-day to the Northern voters it would be rejected 
by millions.—7he 7rzbune (Rep.), Chicago. 

It has partly been due to the vociferous clamor by which the 
Republican leaders have sought to carry to the account of un- 
known and untried changes in the Tariff schedules the mischief 
of their own devising. But it has in greater part been due to the 
demoralization and disorganization of the Democratic Party, con- 
sequent upon an incapable, inefficient and headstrong leadership. 
—The Record (Dem.), Philadelphia. 

It is a great Republican victory. Nothing is to be gained for 
the Democratic Party by attempting to disguise or belittle it. It 
may be said also that it is in a large degree an indication of 
Pennsylvania’s dissatisfaction with Tariff-Reform. Nobody was 
ever fatuous enough to suspect that Pennsylvania would approve 
of Tariff-Reform. No other State in the Union is so completely 
dominated by the sordid aristocracy into whose lap the McKinley 
Tariff pours unholy riches.— 7he World (Dem.), New York, 


THE REBELLION IN BRAZIL. 


HE rebel forces in Southern Brazil are steadily advancing, 
and the attacks of Peixoto’s troops upon the rebel forts have 
been repulsed with severe loss. It is rumored that the vessels 
purchased for Peixoto in the United States and in Europe, inclu- 
ding the dynamite cruiser \ctheroy, are about to join the rebels. 
The news has not yet been confirmed. Both parties seem to be 
anxious to come to terms, and Admiral da Gama has withdrawn 
some orders for new vessels, which were placed with American 
firms. He has also countermanded the orders for new supplies, 
declaring that the war will be over before these supplies can reach 
him. 
Some sensation has been created by the action of Admiral 
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Benham, commander of the United States war vessels at Rio 
de Janeiro, in taking the British merchant-vessel Masmyth under 
his protection when the British naval officers refused to do so. 
The British sailors cheered for ‘‘Uncle Sam,” and some went 
so far as to trample upon the British flag. 
The insurgent transport J/ercurzo was sunk at Porto Madama, 
through some well-aimed shots from the batteries. 


The Pall Mall Gazette, in commenting upon the matter, 
said: “If the commander of the British fleet at Rio does not 
propose to protect British subjects following lawful vocations, it 
is difficult to understand why he is there at all.” 

The St. James’ Gazette says: “Surely Lord Rosebery does not 
acquiesce in the doctrine that the sole right of intervention be- 
longs to the United States. That British sailors should be com- 
pelled to seek the protection of Admiral Benham is humiliating 
in the extreme.” 

The Globe says: “Admiral Benham is doubtless at liberty to 
bully the insurgents as much as he pleases. But that is quite a 
different thing from offering a most injurious insult to the British 
Navy. Unless the story of his putting the Nasmyth under the 
protection of the American flag is untrue, it should be the duty 
of the British Government to demand an immediate apology from 
the Government of the United States for the extraordinary con- 
duct of its officer.” 


THE ANARCHISTS. 


HE London police, assisted by French detectives, are exer- 
cising at the railway stations a sharp surveillance over all 
persons coming from the Continent or going abroad. The Lon- 
don police believe it is best to allow the Anarchists all their 
wonted freedom, as it is easier to watch their doings in this case 
than it would be if they were expelled from England and com- 
pelled to hide in Continental cities. The French police have 
again been actively engaged in hunting up Anarchists. Several 
Anarchists of note have been arrested, among whom was Gaspard 
Espeonto, aman wanted by the Spanish authorities on account of 
his connection with the Barcelona outrages. 

But all this proved ineffectual in preventing further outrages. 
On February 20, a bomb was found in a small hotel in the Rue 
St. Jacques, in Paris. It exploded ere the police could remove it, 
injuring five people. Another bomb was discovered at a hotel in 
the Faubourg St. Martin. It was exploded by order of the author- 
ities, and the explosion did considerable damage to the building. 

In the Austrian Reichsrath, extraordinary precautions have 
been taken to prevent the escape of Anarchists in case of an 
attempt upon the lives of the Deputies. An apparatus has been 
introduced which will enable the President to close all the doors 
of the House in the event of an outrage. 

At Berlin every one regards the Paris explosions as of little 
interest to Germany. The Socialists, who are in Germany a 
powerful party, refuse to give even moral support to the An- 
archists, and the police organization is deemed sufficiently thor- 
ough to bring all offenders to justice, especially as all ranks of 
society condemn the Anarchistic propaganda. 

Bourdin, the man who was killed by his own bomb in London, 
was buried on February 23. An Anarchist demonstration had 
been planned for the occasion, but an anti-Anarchistic one took 
place, the crowd attempting to pull the coffin from the hearse. 
Quinn, the Anarchist leader, attempted to hold a speech at the 
grave, but as soon as he began: “We have come to bury a 
martyr——” the police hustled him away. He was, however, 
released outside the churchyard. 





GLADSTONE AND THE LORDS. 


R. GLADSTONE'’S speech in the House of Commons in 
moving the discharge of the order of the day,—that is, in 
withdrawing the Employers’ Liability Bill, which the House of 
Lords had substantially changed by various amendments unac- 
ceptable to the Liberals,—was a disappointment to the more rad- 
ical elements of his party. Instead of attacking or denouncing 
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the House of Lords, he contented himself with criticising the 
amendments and showing that the working-classes were opposed 
to them. 

The Parish Councils Bill, it is stated, will also be withdrawn, 
although the Lords have made some concessions. There are 
rumors that a dissolution of Parliament will shortly occur, and 
that Mr. Gladstone will probably not stand for re-election. 


English Papers’ Comments. 


The London Standard comments on what it calls Mr. Glad- 
stone's mistake in taking the motion out of Mr. Asquith’s hands. 
“The Prime Minister’s speech,” it says, “was poor and feeble. 
A solitary statesman presumed to force his will on Parliament. 
The result is an inglorious failure to himself and a grave indignity 
to the institution whose honor he ought to have at heart.” 

The London Times says: “The Government found themselves 
in avery ridiculous position. Their followers expected some- 
thing that would inspire their courage and strike dismay among 
the trembling Peers. They listened instead to one of the feeblest 
speeches that Mr. Gladstone has delivered in a long time.” 

The London Daily Chronicle laments “the ludicrous fiasco,” 
amid which the Bill was buried. “Mr. Gladstone’s speech,” it 
says, ““was in no sense worthy of the occasion. His arguments 
were jejune, mainly irrelevant, and chilled his party to the bone. 
Mr. Gladstone’s speech was conciliatory to the Lords to the point 
of subservience. It was distressing and disheartening to the last 
degree. The time has come to ask Mr. Gladstone plainly what 
he intends todo. We desire to speak with all respect, but if the 
Liberal army is ignorant whether its commander has decided to 
retreat, fight, or abandon his post, it is simply going to disaster. 
If Mr. Gladstone feels that age and infirmity press upon him too 
heavily, let him say so.” 

The London Speaker advocates this plan of restricting the 
power of the Lords: “The power of the House of Lords to veto 
bills passed by the House of Commons shall cease. The House 
of Lords may continue its revisory and suggestive functions, may 
even initiate legislation; but when a Bill, once amended, shall be 
returned by them to the Commons, the decision of the Lower 
House shall be final. In the event that the Peers absolutely 
rejecta Bill sent up by the Commons, the Lower House may re- 
affirm the measure by resolution, and thus override the rejection 
of the Upper House.” 

The London Daily News says: ‘Mr. Gladstone was studiously 
moderate. Nevertheless the meaning of his words is unmistaka- 
ble, and will be appreciated by the country. They assert the 
sovereignty of the people, and deny the right of hereditary legis- 
lators to answer for anybody except themselves. 

“The rapid growth of the popular agitation against the House 
of Lords,” it comments, “is evidenced by daily meetings. We 
are now face to face with one of the very gravest problems of our 
constitutional history. This odious institution of hereditary leg- 
islators cannot possibly continue to have a place in free govern- 
ment.” 

American Comment. 


Mr. Gladstone executed a very clever stroke of political tactics 
yesterday. No direct attack upon the Lords could have served 
his purpose half so well, since the Bill was undoubtedly a popular 
measure; and putting upon the Lords the responsibility for its 
failure will excite popular odium against the Upper House. Mr. 
Gladstone leaves the nation to deal with them. A rational Lord 
would object far more to this mode of attack than to the delivery 
of fierce denunciation of his order.—7he Times, New York. 


Some of the more long-headed opponents of the Upper House 
suggested that, although the amendments of the Employers’ Lia- 
bility Bill and Parish Councils Bill afforded a reasonable basis for 
an aggressive demonstration, it might be better to let the Lords 
go on and erect a more offensive superstructure. Give them 
more rope, it was argued, and under Salisbury’s guidance, they 
will be sure to hang themselves. Those who took this view ad- 
vised that, after refusing to consider the amendments, and 
thereby making the Lords responsible for the miscarriage of the 
bills referred to, the Commons should proceed to pass measures 
framed against plural voting, for the reform of the registration 
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laws, and for the payment of members. These are all matters 
which concern the electors exclusively, and with which any inter- 
ference on the part of the Lords would be peculiarly odious. The 
execution of this programme will now be in order; and there is 
no doubt that a vast majority of the voters in England, as well as 
in the other parts of the United Kingdom, desire to see it carried 
out.—TZhe Sun, New York. 


Some of the British Radicals are discontented, it appears, be- 
cause the aged Premier didn’t shake his fist at the Upper House, 
foam at the mouth, tear a passion to tatters. They must bea 
silly set of gowks not to see that the moderate language of Mr. 
Gladstone carries more of serious menace with it than all the 
philippics their sort could hurl at the Lords from one year’s end 
to the other.— 7he Courant, Hartford, Conn. 


ANARCHISM. 
The Enemies of Society. 


HILE England has been free from dynamite-outrages since 

the Fenian troubles have ceased, it has nevertheless been 

remarked that the extreme Radicals of the Labor Party are un- 

willing to condemn outright the doing of the Anarchist bomb- 

throwers. Zhe Manchester Times, in commenting upon this 
fact, says: 

“Trade-Unionists might well open their eyes in surprise at the 
wobbling attitude of the Independent Labor Conference toward 
Anarchism. While no one will charge the delegates with being 
disciples of ‘physical force,’ their reluctance to censure the adop- 
tion of such means throws a lurid light upon the future evolutions 
of the Independents. It is a significant fact that the great bulk 
of the Socialists and Anarchists are young men, and there are 
not wanting indications of the sentiments of the latter among the 
former. How much these sentiments are making headway can 
only be measured when such Socialist bodies as the Independent 
Then it is that 
the younger members are apt to show their hands, as they are apt 
to entertain some sympathy with the Anarchists.” 

The British Government is, however, very unwilling to deny 
the Anarchists, who are still counted as political offenders, the 
protection which they have hitherto enjoyed on British soil. 
This has caused much dissatisfaction on the Continent. 

“Not only in Paris,” Le Jems, Paris, says, “but in Vienna, 
also, there is great astonishment on account of the behavior of 
the English Government. London is a perfect hotbed of An- 
archism, which endangers all other States. It is very improbable 
that the Powers will fail to protest against this.” 

It is said that the Spanish authorities made use of the torture 
to force the Barcelona Anarchists to divulge their secrets. 


Labor Conference essay to express an opinion. 


New 
Zealand is, as yet, entirely free from Anarchism; it may there- 
fore be interesting to know what an Auckland contemporary has 
to say upon this matter. 

“The revival of torture in some countries, in consequence of 
Anarchist outrages, wholesale murders, and destruction of prop- 
erty, is quite within the limits of possibility,” says Zhe Auckland 
Weekly News. ‘When people are terrorized, they will stop at 
nothing. Where an Anarchist is caught after an explosion, the 
great object will be to get him to reveal who were his associates, 
so that they may be rooted out. If it is believed that this can be 
achieved by the application of torture, then probably in some 
countries torture will be resorted to. It is appalling to think of 
it, because the infliction of torture will have a brutalizing effect 
on society. But it may come to be acquiesced in, as society must 
defend itself against such attacks in the most effectual manner 
possible.” 

Japanese Anarchists. 


Anarchism kas established itself in every European country, 
nor isitunknownin America. ‘That Japan also has its Anarchists 
will be new to most readers. Yet, that country has its fair share 
of Anarchistic agitation. The first clubs of the party were 
formed by house-owners, who endeavored to find relief from the 
very high taxes imposed upon all real-estate. Little by little, 
other dissatisfied people, of all trades, found entrance into the 
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clubs. The members of the Catilina type gained the majority, 
and the house-owners resigned. To-day, these clubs follow the 
device “‘Labor against Capital.” Armed attacks against the 
Japanese bourgeois have already been attempted by the “ene- 
mies of capitalism” in the “ Land of the Midnight Sun” (szc). The 
police, however, got wind of these disturbances. The collected 
arms were confiscated, and the head of the Revolutionaries was 
arrested, which ended the matter. — Staatsburger Zeitung, 
Berlin. 
Instruction in Bomb-Throwing. 


It is not very wonderful that the knowledge of the composition 
of dangerous explosives is so widespread. This dangerous 
knowledge has been sown broadcast by pernicious teachers, 
whose implacable animosity against society inspires them to ex- 
tend the science of destruction. Of the books serving this pur- 
pose, Most’s work is one of the most complete. It is entitled 
“Scientific Revolutionary Warfare,” and is published in New 
York, where it was first printed in German, English translations 
having since been made. This noxious handbook—which should 
be forthwith suppressed, burnt wholesale, its mere possession 
deemed felony—sets forth explicitly the proper method of using 
and preparing nitro-glycerin, dynamite, gun-cotton, mercury 
fulminates, and bombs of all descriptions, with further instruc- 
tions in making “‘carcano poisons.”—Das Echo, Berlin. 





HAZING AND ATHLETICS IN COLLEGES. 


\ HILE the freshmen of Cornell were at their annual dinner, 
the sophomores, with the aid of tubes, conveyed a current 
of deadly chlorine gas into the dining-hall from a concealed stone 
jug in another room, prostrating and endangering the lives of 
several freshmen. ‘The main portion of the gas had entered the 
kitchen, killing a colored cook and prostrating her daughter. 


That any body of young American men could perpetrate sucha 
‘deed as that of Wednesday evening of this week seems impossi- 
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It was a crime akin to that of the Anarchist Vaillant, who 
threw the bomb in the French Chamber. Its perpetrator and his 
accomplices were malefactors of the skulking kind, sneaks and 
poltroons. 
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ble. 


They have brought disgrace upon the university; the 
place for them is the penitentiary or even worse.—7he Sun, New 
York. 

The Penal Code of New York State makes arnple provision for 
dealing with such homicidal crimes; and there never was a better 
case for demonstrating in exemplary fashion that its terrors apply 
alike to all offenders—to the gilded youth within the college halls 
no less than to the outcast of the slums.— 7he Record, Philadel- 
phia. 

The general hope is that the perpetrators will be promptly 
discovered and visited with the utmost severity of State as well 
as college law. ‘The lesson should be severe enough to awaken 
students everywhere to the criminality as well as the foolishness 
of college hazing and rowdyism in all its phases.—7he 7zmes, 
Troy. 

The serious consequence of an attempt at wholesale hazing at 
Cornell should form an example of sufficient power to break the 
practice at all our colleges for good and all. For the outcome 
was murder, not of any of the freshmen, but of a poor colored 
woman. A severe punishment of the offenders is needed for the 
protection of life hereafter.—7he Herald, Boston. 


It is high time for these barbarous customs of college boys to 
be cut out to the roots. The publicwill not endure them. They 
are not “pranks,” but insane breaches of social order which col- 
leges, as institutions dedicated to the education of youth and 
their moral uplifting, can in no degree afford to be associated 
with.—7he Republican, Springfield, Mass. 


PRESIDENT ELIoT ON ATHLETICS. 


In his annual report, President Eliot, of Harvard, discusses the 
subject of athletic sports and intercollegiate contests, and after 
pointing out the advantages and disadvantages of sports, arrives 
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at the conclusion ‘that the prevailing abuses are chiefly those of 
excess and exaggeration, and suggests the following regulations 
as likely to do away with the evils: 1. There should be no fresh- 
man intercollegiate contests. 2. No games of any kind should 
be played on any but college fields in college towns. 3. No pro- 
fessional student should take part in any intercollegiate contests. 
4. No student should take part in more than one sport within the 
same year. 5. No football should be played until the rules are 
so amended as to diminish the number and violence of collisions 
between players. 6. Intercollegiate contests in any one sport 
should not take place oftener than every other year. 


Dr. Elliot’s attitude toward college sports is one of cordial ap- 
preciation and good will; but for that very reason he would elim- 
inate from them, as far as possible, the evil tendencies that have 
been developed in some of them. What he says about football is 
especially interesting. He considers it the least useful of the 
games, though when it is played in a reasonable way much may 
be said in its favor. Its great drawback is that it emphasizes 
merely brute force, whereas the strength most serviceable to 
civilized society is the strength which is associated with gentle- 
ness and courtesy.— Zhe Tribune, New York. 

The brutal performance at Ithaca, night before last, is only the 
latest of a series of outbreaks which have disgraced our colleges 
of late. It is more than a chance coincidence that this recent 
revival of brutality accompanies the overdevelopment of college 
athletics and the football craze. In his very striking discussion 
of this subject in his annual-report President Eliot of Harvard 
says of this aspect of the game: “To become brutal and brutaliz- 
ing is the natural tendency of all sports which involve violent 
personal collision between the players, and the game of football 
is no exception to this 1ule.” 

It is undoubtedly the blunting of the sensibilities of spectators 
as well as players, and the natural tendency of the sport to 
brutalize lookers-on as well as participants, which is chiefly re- 
sponsible for the disgraceful outbreaks of which this at Cornell 
is only the worst.—7he Evening Post, New York. 

President Eliot’s severe arraignment of intercollegiate contests 
of muscle is timely and needful. There can be no doubt what- 
ever that ruffianism is rampant in all our colleges, and it is 
scarcely less doubtful that the excessive attention given to athletic 
contests, and especially the popular applause won when the sports 
are practised in public for “championships” and gate money, is in 
a large degree responsible for the fact. College reform is im- 
peratively necessary if ruffianism and brutality and sneaking 
cowardice are not to be bred into our youth asa part of their 
training.— Zhe World, New York. 

Collegiate and intercollegiate athletics, as they exist to-day in 
the larger institutions, are affected by excesses, excrescences, 
distortions, extrayagances, abuses, both various and vicious. 
These things are doing sore mischief. ‘They bring the name of 
liberal learning into undeserved disrepute. They turn aside 
young men from the true conception of academic life. They set 
up false standards of excellence and create fictitious reputations. 
They encourage ambitions that are unwholesome and intensify 
rivalries beyond the point of physical and moral safety.— 7he 
Advertiser, Boston. 





*THE RIGHT TO WORK.” 
The Boston Demonstration. 


EVERAL thousand unemployed men, chiefly foreigners it is 
said, led by an American named Swift, after a meeting on 
the Boston Common, marched to the State House, and sent a 
delegation to Governor Greenhalge, demanding that employment 
be given to the unemployed of the city. Not satisfied with the 
assurance of the Governor that both he and the Legislature would 
do all in their power to aid the unemployed, the crowd threatened 
“to clean out the State House.” The police appeared on the 
scene and drove the crowd into the street. 


Blatant and insolent as were the leaders of the mob of unem- 
ployed which besieged the State House yesterday afternoon, 
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there were honest men among their following, and the episode is 
not without its pathetic significance. There were men there who 
had not had any regular work since the early Autumn. All 
through these Winter months they have seen their wives and chil- 
dren suffering. Their own reasoning faculties are perhaps be- 
numbed with hunger. It is not wise or considerate to chide too 
harshly men like these for falling easy victims to plausible dema- 
gogues. Probably this is not the last of these demonstrations. 
But there is nothing in them calculated to give peaceable citizens 
any uneasiness. The gathering of yesterday was a mere shadow 
of the vast assemblage which had been confidently predicted by 
the agitators. Anditwas noticeable that a majority of the trowd 
spoke in foreign tongues. Only a fraction of them, presumably, 
were entitled to the rights and privileges of American citizenship. 
The noxious fungus of Anarchism finds nothing congenial to its 
growth in the cool, clear air of New England.—7he /Journad, 
Boston. 

Sad as the temporary afflictions of these lately arrived people 
may be, we cannot afford on their account, and in consequence 
of entirely exceptional and short-lived industrial conditions, to 
revolutionize our political system. Our forefathers founded a 
government in this country which was intended to give to every 
man equal political conditions, combined with security, and with 
freedom to do what seemed best to him, so long as he did not 
unwarrantably interfere with the rights or peace of others. It 
was not the intention of the founders of our institutions that the 
responsibility of providing work and sustenance for the people 
should be thrown upon the government. Ours was not intended 
to be, and is not, a paternal form of government; but is, on the 
contrary, one in which the citizen, having been given in his 
youth, at the cost of the public, a free education, is expected to 
use his intelligence and physical force in taking his share in 
developing the natural resources of the country, acquiring in this 
way his personal share in the grand results of production. In 
the main, this end {has been attained, for in spite of social in- 
equalities the great mass of the people of this country are tolera- 
bly well off, and the tendency of wages for intelligently performed 
labor is upward.— Zhe Herald, Boston. 

The absurd doctrines about “the State” which Bellamy and his 
fellow-Nationalists have been preaching in Massachusetts bore the 
sort of fruit yesterday in Boston which might have been expected. 
A crowd of “Socialist-Anarchists,” as they call themselves, assem- 
bled on the Common and went to the State House, where they 
demanded, first from the Governor and then from the Legisla- 
ture, labor colonies, State factories and farms, the construction 
of good country roads and “respectable municipal dwellings for 
the people,” and a long list of other works, the cost of which 
must mount far into the tens of millions of dollars. ‘The demands 
were enforced by threats to “clean out the State House if we don’t 
get what we want,” and by a vote “in favor of taking the prop- 
erty of the rich,” which was carried by “a tremendous shouting 
of ayes. ”— The Evening Post, New York. 

The question raised by the small crowd in Boston yesterday 
was the old question raised so broadly and answered so distinctly 
in the typical revolution of the world. The theory proposed to 
lay down and maintain in France a century ago was that a gov- 
ernment, an artificial fancy framework, part parent and part 
tyrant, should direct and provide for its people without regard to 
ways and means, irrespective of contributions or obligations, in- 
dependent of law, natural, economic, or other, in obedience to a 
mere demand and pursuant to a powerless capacity, and that this 


should go on indefinitely without money or any instrumentalities. 
Of course it took scarcely any time at all to put an end to this 
experiment of lifting one’s self over the fence by one’s boot- 
straps.—Lxchange. 


A Study in Sociology.—‘‘We have no controversy with the 
apostles of the various social and economic systems. If there is 
any power in man’s surroundings to make him better, by all 
means let it be applied, but it is #zam that is sick.” 

The above is the conclusion reached by Mr. G. M. W. Bills 
after a brief discussion, in the A merzcan. p Ronit of Politics, of 
the efforts at social-reform in allages; and with this diagnosis of 
the disease, he passes easily to the contention that what is needed 
to bring about peace and prosperity is the moral regeneration and 
the intellectual elevation of mankind. 
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SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 


THE SOCIAL ORGANIZATION. 


HE Carew Lectures for this year, by President E. B. An- 

drews, D.D., LL.D., are devoted wholly to the discussion 

of Social Questions. ‘The special themes selected were: “Wealth 

and Moral Law ;” “Combinations of Capital;” “Economic Evils 

as Aided by Legislation ;” ‘‘Economic Evils due to Social Con- 
ditions ;” **Weal and Character.” 

In the first lecture the question is raised whether wealth ought 
to exist, and if so how it should be owned and used, and this 
question led to the laying down of several propositions, among 
which we note: That the existence of wealth is morally legiti- 
mate; that it is necessary and a good, although it may be abused ; 
that the wealth of one man, however large, does not necessarily 
involve the poverty of any other man; that under existing con- 
ditions it is no sin to get rich or to be rich; that while the dis- 
tribution and tenure of wealth are of importance, the existence 
or supply of it is more important; that for the present, million- 
aires, however dangerous, are desirable; that their chief sin of 
commission is waste, and their chief sin of omission, idleness. 
Under this last head the writer says: The poor and rich are not 
rightly set in antagonism. The proper distinction lies between 
the thrifty rich and poor on the one hand, and the thriftless rich 
and poor on the other. Every man, rich or poor, who works and 
saves is, so far, the friend of his kind, and every man, rich or 
poor, who is idle or wasteful is, so far, the foe of his kind. The 
idle rich have to live—they domore, they fare sumptuously every 
day. This means that they are leeches on the body industrial 
and suck its blood. This process is little understood whether by 
themselves or others. In the course of his lecture on “*Combina- 
tions of Capital,” the speaker expressed the hope that combina- 
tion in industry may, after all, become an immense net advantage 
to humanity. Trusts, he pointed out, do open new fields for 
improvement which competition could not enter, as illustrated 
by the pipe-lines of the Standard Oil Company. ‘They may do 
much to eliminate the losses arising from dangerous risks, from 
fluctuating prices due to needless glut of the market, from un- 
necessary plants afterward abandoned, etc. But supposing, he 
concluded, that we can rely upon the regulation of massed in- 
dustry by public authority to shield us from robbery in the form 
of exorbitant prices, where shall we look for that spur to the in- 
vention of machinery and processes which has been the glory of 
competitive industry? Society wants all the good which banded 
industry can bring it through the agency of great capital and 
orderly control, but these benefits alone will not compensate for 
the loss of civil liberty nor for the decadence of genius in inven- 
tion and initiative. If the new age of industry is to advance 
humanity instead of causing retrogression, it must bring with it 
something that will conserve freedom and enterprise. If the 
solidarity of industry is in store, as I believe to be the case, 
unless it bring some such preservative accompaniment, the out- 
look is gloomy indeed. But this brings us to one of the numer- 
ous points at which economics abut upon ethics. That the 
approaching industrial age may carry our humanity a step nearer 
to its millennium, moral betterment must come to men. We must 
have more philanthropy; richer, more solid character; willing- 
ness in men todo for love what hitherto only money could induce. 
Nor is this humanity’s imbroglio here alone. At every point, 
economic advance, increase in temporal good, waits in last anal- 
ysis upon spiritual advance, increase in moral good. 


” 


“Socialism ; 


Socialism was the subject of the fifth of the Carew Lectures 
above noted. The lecture is published at length in 7e Harvard 
Seminary Record, Hartford, February. Socialism, says the 
learned lecturer, has nowadays too many, too honest, and too 
thoughtful devotees to be ignored. It is stronger at this moment 
than ever before, and is rapidly growing. Conservative teachers 
and students are indeed forced to scan the claims of this loud 
pretender, because of his energetic and successful propaganda 
among the masses. It is hard to define, so protean is the thing 
which it names, so loose the speech of writers. In a sense every 
man is a Socialist who believes that the automatic way of distrib- 
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uting the rewards of industry inevitably works injustice, and 
that, therefore, righteousness in distribution lies along some 
other path. But this definition includes both Communists who 
wish enjoyment and possession in common, as well as production 
in common, and also Anarchists whose favorite idea is that gov- 
ernment, as distinguished from administration, can and ought to 
be abolished. From both these groups Socialists proper justly 
demand to be kept apart. 

The lecturer next goes on to distinguish Socialism proper as 
expounded by Marx and Rodbertus, and Socialism as interpreted 
by Lassalle, Bebel, Liebknecht or the Zurich Soczal-Democrat, 
with their concomitants of rigid force, tyranny, or military despot- 
ism. Personal liberty and the opportunity for untrammeled in- 
dividual development are, he argues, the best products of civili- 
zation. Any proposition toward social change which jeopardizes 
these will, and deservedly, sink of its own weight. On this 
point Rodbertus and Marx are as orthodox as Professor Sumner. 

The speaker next passes in review the industrial organization 
as it presents itself to the Socialist, his diagnosis of the economic 
disease, and his proposals for a cure; and this he does sympa- 
thetically. At the same time his concessions to the claims of 
Socialism are very limited. Speaking of Bellamy’s “ Looking 
Backward,” he observes that it is Communist, not Socialist, and 
that its programme is an easy one. Such as think it can be made 
to work with present or even prospective human nature are en- 
thusiastic for its introduction. But the genuine Socialist does 
not, any more than the rest of us, wish an equal distribution of 
unequal earnings; he is therefore obliged to devise some sort of 
a calculus by which reward shall be proportioned to merit or to 
share in production, every producer receiving his just share, 
neither cheating nor being cheated by any. 

The Fabians and English Socialists generally have not, in 
President Andrews’ opinion, sufficiently considered this diffi- 
culty. The great Socialists have, however, given it their most 
careful attention, but it is a task beset by a thousand difficulties. 
These difficulties are dealt with in considerable detail in the lec- 
ture, and the lecturer concludes that not only would Socialism fail 
to remedy unenforced poverty, but would certainly dull energy, 
repress personal initiative, and level humanity down a good way, 
while leveling it up, as it might, a little. 

Fabianism is treated as a modified Socialism. Its motto is, “Let 
us place under State ownership all industry so far as the State 
can be made ready to operate it.” The presupposition of this 
doctrine is in favor of State industry. President Andrews takes 
precisely the opposite ground. He would resort to State agency 
only when, and so far as, this is rendered necessary by the power 
and disposition on the part of individuals and private corpore- 
tions to maltreat the public at large. 


“Fabian Economics” is the title of an essay by D. H. Mallock in 
The Fortnightly Review, London, February. The position 
taken by the Fabian Society on social questions affords him a 
text for the discussion of Socialism generally, and for combating 
what he deems its errors and shortcomings. 

At the outset he observes that Socialism, in a perfectly definite 
sense, has meant, and may mean, three different things, which 
are, however, by no means mutually exclusive—a conspiracy, a 
party, and acreed. . In England, at all events, it does not mean 
aconspiracy. It is indeed struggling to form itself into a party; 
but it is doing this by ordinary constitutional means. There is 
nothing peculiar about it except the creed, and to this it will aim 
to give effect if ever it become a party. Socialism as it presents 
itself to us is, therefore, simply a body of economic doctrines. 
Turning to the Faézan Essays for a definition of Socialism as the 
essayists understand it, the writer finds, that asa reasoned system, 
it consists first of an analyses of the causes of the condition of 
things, and secondly of doctrines as to the means by which it is 
to be revolutionized for the better. The writer credits the Social- 
ists as represented by the Fabian essayists with having imported 
into the question the historical and comparative method, over- 
looked by the older economists. ‘They have shown that existing 
conditions are of comparatively recent origin, and they argue that 
just as these were evolved out of antecedent conditions by a nat- 
ural process of evolution, so they will in turn give place to other 
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and better conditions. In fact all that Socialists of this stripe 
think it possible for themselves to do, is consciously to guide and 
accelerate a movement which would anyhow, sooner or later, 
accomplish itself without their aid. The Fabian essayists, while 
making the complete expropriation of the possessing classes their 
ultimate aim, realize clearly that any violent or even sudden ex- 
propriation would not only ruin the rich, but a good half of the 
entire community also. They would not justify the State in tak- 
ing five cents of capital from any one, until it is able to invest 
them in productive enterprise. They say that before the State 
can pay the wages of labor it must become master of the compli- 
cated organization of labor, and that this can be done by degrees 
only. But they preach full confidence in the gradual concentra- 
tion of all capital in the hands of the State, in the limitation of 
the wages of “ability” toa moderate sum, with a corresponding 
advance in the wages of the community. 

Mr. Mallock goes over the ground very dispassionately, and 
contends that the assumption that Labor is the chief item in pro- 
duction, or that ability can be hired to exert itself for a small 
salary, is a fatal fallacy. He treats the existence of an unem- 
ployed class as evidence of a want of sufficient ability to employ 
them, and asks triumphantly, If ability is so cheap and abun- 
dant, why do you not employ Trade-Union funds, and begin 
Socialistic production on a small scale? You have succeeded in 
co-operative shopkeeping, but the crucial problem is the problem 
of production. 





HELPING THE UNEMPLOYED. 


R. CARLOS C. CLOSSON, JR., contributes to The Bos- 

ton Herald, February 18, a summary of the various 

methods for affording relief to the unemployed, adopted by the 

several great cities of the Union, with some account of the efforts 
of permanent associations and temporary organizations. 

The following is a general classification of the methods resorted 
to by American communities during the present hard times: 

I. Enlarged efforts of ordinary charitable agencies—of which 
an excellent example is the work of the Provident Aid Society, 
in St. Louis—along its usual lines of activity, whether by pro- 
viding : 

1. Direct assistance, or 

2. Employment in wood yards, etc. 

II. Relief measures undertaken by citizens’ committees or 
other agencies called into existence to meet the present crisis. 
The committees may furnish : 

A. Supplies : 

1. Free food, lodging, etc., as was done for a time, for ex- 
ample, in Chicago. 

2. Food and other supplies at less than the market rates, as at 
the five-cent restaurants in New York and Boston. 

3. Food, etc., upon loan, in return for promise to pay, as, in 
part, at the Commercial Club “ market” in Indianapolis. 

4. Food supplies, and sometimes current house-rent, to worthy 
people after thorough investigation, as in the case of the Phila- 
delphia Citizens’ Relief Committee. 

B. Employment: 

1. Work under private firms or contractors, obtained through 
the committee, as the work on the Chicago drainage canal last 
"September. 

2. Emergency work provided directly by the committee, and 
generally planned so as to interfere as little as possible with ordi- 
nary labor, as the employment in emergency workshops in New 
York and Boston. 

3. Labor upon public works under the direction of public 
officials but paid by the committee, as for example, in the well- 
known Lynn plan. 

4. Ordinary public work pushed or anticipated, the committee 
reimbursing the city for the difference between the “emergency 
cost” and the normal cost, as in the case of the present sewer 
construction in Boston. 

III. Relief measures by the municipal government. 

1. Division of the ordinary municipal work among an increased 
number of laborers, employed in “gangs” or “shifts,” as, to some 
degree, in St. Louis. 
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2. The increase, or rather the anticipation and acceleration, of 
ordinary municipal work, as in Boston. 

3. The undertaking of public works, primarily to give emer- 
gency employment, of which the most notable instance is the 
recent action of the Park Commissioners of New York, under 
authority from the Legislature. 

It will be understood that the above classification is by no 
means exhaustive, and that in many cities several of these agen- 
cies and methods are developed, whether independently or in 
combination. The reward of emergency work, for example, is 
sometimes given in the form of supplies, and the emergency work 
in its turn serves as a test in relief-giving. 

There is nothing in the relief measures of the other great cities 
at all comparable with ‘The Million Dollar Bill,” signed by Gov- 
ernor Flower, February 2, authorizing the Park Board to expend 
a million dollars for the improvement of parks and drives; yet all 
appear to have risen to the occasion, and to have inaugurated 
measures adequate to the local necessities. The Charity Organ- 
ization Societies have had their hands full, everywhere, but it is 
under Head II., Relief Measures undertaken by Citizens’ Com- 
mittees, that we realize how responsive has been the American 
citizen to the cry of his brethren in distress. 





OPINIONS OF REPRESENTATIVE MEN. 


HE following expressions of opinion by representative men 
were collected by Gilson Willets for Current Literature, 
New York, February : 

Andrew Carnegie: I believe the best way to help the unem- 
ployed is for the man of wealth to do his duty. That duty is to 
administer his fortune in the manner which in his judgment will 
produce the best results and the most good for the community in 
which it was gathered. The chief purpose should be to help 
those who will help themselves; to give to men who want to rise 
the aids that will enable them to rise; to give employment by 
which men may buy their food and clothing and pay their rent 
themselves; to place the ladder within the reach of ‘the worthy 
and aspiring; to assist, but seldom, if ever, to do all. 

Abram S. Hewitt: I am doing all I can to help the unem- 
ployed. If every man could make this answer, you would have 
no such question to ask. 

The late Orlando B. Potter (given on the day of his death) : 
In my judgment the unemployed are divided into two classes: the 
unwilling to work, and the unable to work. ‘The first step should 
be to help the unable, the honest idle; the unwilling class we 
have always with us. Under these conditions, discrimination 
must be used. In assisting the unwilling, we doa positive in- 
jury to the unable. The one thing, however, which every man 
and woman who believes in good can do, is to make friends with 
one or two nearest at hand and most in need, and do all necessary 
for relief of this one or two. 

William Steinway, manufacturer: I believe that every em- 
ployer who can afford it should keep his men at work, though it 
be at a loss, and even if he only runs his mills or shop half-time, 
or if he gives employment only two days in the week, it helps to 
keep men on their feet. This, in my judgment, is the best way, 
as it wipes out the direct cause that has swelled the army of un- 
employed to such an appalling extent. 

Thomas F. Gilroy, Mayor New York City: The 


to help the unemployed is by a liberal expenditure of money by 


best way 
private individuals from private fortunes in the improvement and 
adornment of our city, and for that matter, of all cities where 
there is a great number of unemployed. 

Hermann Oelrichs, President North German Lloyd Steamship 
Company: In my judgment the best way to help the unemployed 
is to pass, immediately, some sort of a tarift bill. This would 
end the suspense and general unsettled state of affairs, which is 
now shutting down mills, holding capital in safe-deposit vaults, 
and discouraging new enterprises. 

Isidor Straus, merchant: Work on any public improvement in 
the legitimate field of the city, State, or nation, that will give 
employment to thousands now unemployed, should be started 
now. ‘The State can furnish employment by improving the roads 
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and in bettering the canals. In the same way, Congress can 
The shipyards can be kept busy, coast-defence 
ought to be looked to, and the rivers and harbors improved. All 
these extensions, improvements and repairs will have to be made 
in the near future—why not now? It is impossible for private 
individuals to do any lasting good by carrying on business that is 
contrary to business principles. 


give work. 


Strikes. 


Amid all this dulness, and in striking contrast with the decline 
in the prices of stocks, produce, and merchandise which has 
occurred since the collapse of last summer, the wages of labor 
generally remain unchanged. It is remarkable, too, that while so 
many working-men and working-women are reported to be suffer- 
ing for want of employment, and liberal contributions are asked 
for their relief, others are voluntarily giving up work in order to 
compel their employers either to increase their wages or not to 
reduce them. ‘Thus, the very next day after the gala performance 
at the Metropolitan Opera House for the benefit of the unemployed, 
at which over $20,000 was contributed by our wealthier citizens, 
a strike of silk ribbon weavers in this city was commenced, by 
which some 3,000 men and women ceased to earn even the com- 
pensation which they complained was insufficient for their needs. 
Similar strikes have followed at College Point and at Paterson, 
among the ribbon-weavers there; another isin progress in a shoe 
factory in this city, and another was begun on Saturday by some 
hundreds of mechanics in the building trades. In other parts of 
the country small strikes have been announced from day to day 
in different industries, and the thousands of employees on the 
Union Pacific Railway lines are preparing to quit work if the re- 
duction of wages proposed by the receivers of the property shall 
be enforced. 

These facts do not, indeed, prove the absence of all real suffer- 
ing among working-people from want of employment, nor do they 
render any the less timely the contributions for the relief of that 
suffering by those who are able to make them. What they do 
show is, however, that the number of the employed is still rela- 
tively great as compared with that of the unemployed, and that, 
in spite of the depression of business, there is a market for their 
labor which gives to strikes a probability of success.—7%e Suz, 
New York. 


Government Control of Telegraph-Lines.—F. J. Hurlbut, in 
The Inland Printer, Chicago, February, devotes a paper to the 
advocacy of Government Control of Telegraph-Lines ; justifying 
the proposal mainly on the ground that the existing Press-associa 
tions are monopolies vested with a power of discrimination, an- 
tagonistic to republican principles. A certain number of papers 
in a city or community, he says, are alone participants in the 
benefits of this monopoly. The monopolists dictate who shall 
be participants and who shall not. They determine the question 
entirely as their interests demand—not for public interest. The 
equipment, financially and intellectually, of an applicant for 
membership in the association wields no influence in his behalf. 
The only question is whether he will offer active competition to 
the members, whether his admission will crowd the field. Thus, 
it is possible to withhold from the people a universal necessity, 
or to place upon it a fictitious value, or to make the vending 
thereof subject to the whim or preference of a few individuals 
united for the purpose—which becomes a most dangerous foe to 
the prosperity of the Republic. Summing up, the writer says: 
There are but two ways of preventing this discrimination, 
namely, by legislative enactment, or by Government control 
and ownership of the lines. The former has been tried, and 
proved a failure. It accomplishes nothing, except that it fur- 
nishes a platform for a coterie of cranky politicians to pose as 
champions of the people. Let the people then, he says, stamp 
out the disease by removing the cause; and the only effective 
way is to place the ownership and control in the hands of their 
administrator, the Government. There should, he says, be no 
monopoly by any individual or section of the people, of a right 
or convenience to which all are equally entitled. Any violation 
of this principle calls for remedial legislation. 
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GERMAN CIGAR-MAKERS’ 

1878 AND 1893. 
HE social condition of German tobacco-workers is the title 
of a brochure recently issued under the auspices of the 
Tobacco-workers’ Congress. This little work, in great part a 
compilation of statistics, is reviewed in Dée Neue Zeit, Stutt- 
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WAGES. 


gart, No. 18, which says that what gives especial value to these 
statistics drawn from all parts of the Empire is their uniformity. 
It is one monotonous wail of intense struggle and poverty from 
the cigar-workers in every part of Germany alike. Small, un- 
healthy, crowded dwellings; one room or a room and a kitchen 
for a full family; insufficient food, wanting in variety: potatoes, 
potatoes, always potatoes, bread, rarely flesh; even bacon is re- 
garded as a delicacy—and, as a necessary basis, extremely low 
wages and long hours of labor. 

The tobacco industry is one of the most unhealthy pursuits; 
nicotine poisoning and dust-inhalation are the source of many 
diseases, with general physical deterioration resulting in early 
death. It is, moreover, one of the worst-paid industries. ‘The 
average wages for man and wife throughout the country gener- 
ally are found to range pretty uniformly between 14 and 20 marks 
($3.50 to $5) weekly. 

The cause of the low wages here is not the introduction of ma- 
chinery but the ease with which the technic of the manufacture 
is mastered; it calls for little strength or intelligence, and be- 
comes a last resort for those who have failed in other pursuits. 
It is, moreover, a work in which wife and children can all take 
part. There is consequently always a great reserve army of un- 
employed, and their competition lowers wages to the utmost 
possible limits. Almost everywhere the houseworkers report 
eighteen hours’ labor a day as necessary to put them on an equal- 
ity with the factory hands who work eleven hours. 

The condition of the cigar-makers has been growing worse 
from year to year, for some decades past. 
turning-point. 


The year 18790 was a 
This is very interesting, as the conditions of 1879 
threaten to renew themselves with still greater potency in this 
present year of grace. After 1879, a great many tobacco-workers 
were thrown out of employment, and simultaneously there was a 
great reduction in wages. Theincreased tobacco-tax of that year 
brought about a reduction in consumption. . But now, although 
the consumption has recovered itself, although the cigar-manu- 
facturers have managed to shift one portion of the tax on the 
raw-tobacco handler, and the most of the balance on the con- 
sumer, the tobacco-workers’ wages are not only far below what 
they were in 1878, but actually lower than at the great reduction 
which followed the imposition of the tax in 1879. The manufac- 
turers’ profits are higher since 1879, the dealers’ profits are 
higher, even the tobacco-growers’ profits have improved. It is 
only the cigar-makers who suffer. Here as elsewhere the capital- 
ist has been able to shift the burden of taxation from his own 
shoulders to the shoulders of the laborer. 

In this year, 1894, apart from the consumer, it is the poor cigar- 
maker on whom the burden of the enhanced taxation will fall. 
It is estimated, first, that there will be a reduction of 25 per cent. 
in the production of tobacco under the new Miquel tariff, and 
that as a consequence from 30,000 to 40,000 hands will be thrown 
out of work. This will inevitably result in a still further reduc- 
tion of wages. 

It was said by Molkenbuhr, in the Reichstag, that the cigar- 
nakers’ wages were already so low they could not be further re- 
duced. This is true from the humanitarian point of view, but it is 
a great mistake to suppose that the manufacturers opposed the tax 
because they feared that it would be impossible to transfer it to the 
workman’s shoulders. They have fully designed to reduce wages 
on the passage of the Bill. It is equally a great mistake to sup- 
pose that further reduction is economically impossible. ‘Ihe 
Saxon hand-weaver families work for 10 marks a week ($2.50). 
The new tax means the utter destruction of the tobacco-worker 
class or a total number of 300,000 to 400,000 persons. 

For such people the social revolution is not merely the realiza- 
tion of an ideal, the inauguration of desirable social conditions, 
but an iron necessity if they would avoid being trampled out of 
existence. The Social Democratic Party has Herr Miquel to 
thank for this new accession to its ranks. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 
EDUCATION AT OXFORD UNIVERSITY. 


GOLDWIN SMITH. 


ISITING Oxford after a long absence, I find many changes 
there. 

There can be no doubt that a more liberal curriculum, with a 
wider choice of studies and the improvements of teaching, have 
been followed by an increase of industry among the students. In 
Magdalen, my own college, I was told that nearly all the men 
were reading for honors. For my part, I never could believe 
that the three years spent bya 
pass man in acquiring a smat- 
tering of knowledge, which he 
rarely kept up, were a good 
investment, while the danger 
of contracting idle and expen- 
sive habits was always seri- 
ous. I would have had only 
the honor men, or men who 
were destined to some dis- 
tinctly intellectual career, 
brought to Oxford and Cam- 
bridge ; the pass work I would 
have done at local colleges un- 
der the authority of the Uni- 
versity. The multiplication 
of local universities is likely 
to lead in the end to the fatal 
one-horse university system 
of the United States, and to 
competition in facility of graduation which will be destructive of 
the value of the degrees. 

Among the studies the Classical School, though it has lost its 
virttial monopoly, seems to hold its own. Mathematics have not 
made much way. For anyone but a man of science, high mathe- 
matics are mere gymnastics, to which he will never recur in after- 
life, while his classics are always meeting him, and, if he keeps 
them up, will be a delight to him in his old age. The present 
tendency seems to be to put a premium on strict philology rather 
than on elegant and brilliant scholarship such as the composition 
of Latin verse. This sounds wise; yet it was the Latin verse 
which, by stimulating original effort, produced the Cannings, 
the Grenvilles and Wellesleys, whatever they were worth. The 
History and Law Schools are doing well; the Law School espe- 
cially seems to reflect high credit on those in whose hands it has 
been. In the History School want of substance might have been 
apprehended, especially after its divorce from Law; but it is 
believed that political philosophy and political economy supply 
what is needed. In the Law School especially is seen a tendency 
to specialize and make the school distinctly preparatory to a pro- 
fession. 

What is the paramount object of the University? Whether 
Oxford is to be, as she was in the Middle Ages, a mart of know]- 
edge, or, as she afterward became, a place of liberal culture and 
training for life in general, is a question which is still unsettled, 
and of which we are not likely to have a definite settlement as 
yet. 

A new feature is University Extension; that is, a system of 
local lecturing and examination under the auspices of the Uni- 
versity. By some it seems to be regarded as no less important 
than novel; at least, I heard it described as one of the three great 
waves of beneficent change which had passed over the world, the 
other two being, if I recollect right, the Reformation and the 
Revolution. It may be said, however, without reference to Uni- 
versity Extension, or to any educational movement in particular, 
and it is to be hoped without incurring the charge of illiberality 
or obscurantism, that people will have presently to consider the 
economical as well as the intellectual effects of pressing on every- 
body what is called high education. The good founder of the 
Cornell University once confided toa friend his hope that the day 
would come when there would be five thousand students in his 
institution. His friend replied that if that day did come, the 
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institution, instead of being, as it was, a blessing, would be in 
danger of being a curse to the State, since there would not be a 
market for anything like such a number of graduates, and the 
residue would be without suitable work, unhappy, discontented, 
and probably dangerous to the commonwealth. It is vain to 
imagine that people having received what they think a high edu- 
cation will go back and dignify it with what they deem a low 
employment. Even of youths educated at agricultural colleges 
many, it is said, do not return to the farm. The caution is the 
more necessary because, from the general ferment of opinion on 
the subject of national education, the activity of legislation, and 
the expenditure of public money, a race of educational projectors 
is pretty sure to arise. 

The latest new project at Oxford is a School of English Litera- 
ture. What is to give shape or substance to such a school? Is 
Anglo-Saxon to be its backbone? Anglo-Saxon is a proper sub- 
ject for the professorial chair, which is at present most worthily 
filled, but as a general study it is meagre, having for people in 
general little more than an etymological value, nor does it seem 
likely to be effective in the way of intellectual training. It was 
said by a Member of Congregation that the School of English 
Literature would be, in United States phrase, ‘‘a soft option.” 
Oxford, however, dreads unpopularity and the imputation of 
being behind the age. This is partly the Nemesis of her opposi- 
tion to progress in her Tory and High Church days. The cat 
was probably let out of the bag by the Member of the Congrega- 
tion who advocated the creation of the school in the interest of 
“the ladies.” It seems impossible that “‘co-education,” to borrow 
another United States phrase, should ever become a general sys- 
tem in Oxford, and that all the young women of the upper classes 
should be mingled in the Universities with the young men. 
Female education in general, therefore, would not be improved. 
These momentous changes in the relations of the sexes and in 
national institutions are demanded by a small section only of 
women who are fired with a passion for forcing themselves into 
male places of education, into male professions, and into public 
life, as well as for doing other things hitherto regarded as exclu- 
sively male. This agitation is probably a part of the general 
unrest. Similar social phenomena have appeared before, and 
have passed away. This, however, is not the occasion for a dis- 
cussion of ‘“‘co-education.” Only let the guardians of the Uni- 
versity firmly do their duty to it, whatever they may deem that 
duty to be, and not allow it to be “pried open” by anything but 
reason and the broad interest of the commonwealth. Ours is an 
age of sentimental weakness, consequent on the breaking-up of 
old convictions, of nervous fear of popular opinion, or what any 
one can succeed in passing off for it, of feeble readiness to sur- 
render anything on the first blatant summons. The University 
is a momentous trust, and it is likely, when democracy has 
levelled other things, to be more momentous than ever.—7he 
Fortnightly Review, London, February. 





France Has No Young Poets.—Although one hears so much of 
young French poets nowadays, in reality there do not appear to 
be any. M. Camille Doucet, the Perpetual Secretary of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences, has had to make the mortifying announcement 
that no poem worthy of the name was sent in on “ Africa Opened 
Up,” which was the subject selected for this year’s competition 
for the prize for poetry granted by the State. The prize, there- 
fore, amounting to between £100 and £200, will not be awarded. 

The “young” poets are no longer young, a fact amusingly 
satirized by Pailleron in the comedy of ‘Le Monde ou 1’on s’en- 
nuie,” where everybody is on the tiptoe of expectation to see a 
young poet of great promise, who, when he appears, turns out to 
have gray whiskers and a bald head. To do them justice, the 
poets referred to have at length publicly recognized the truth as 
regards themselves. In one of their favorite organs, where 
poems in the wildest meters and in no meter at all are published, 
there is an address signed by a large number of the fraternity 
protesting against the adjective young, which the public persist, 
they say, in applying tothem. They all, so they declare, belong 
to the body of veterans called the territorial reserve of the army, 
having long ago finished their military service.—London Daily 
News. 
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THE RUSSIAN PERIODICAL PRESS. 
Victor YARROS. 


HE story of the Russian press is a realistic romance in which 
comedy and tragedy, humor and pathos, are singularly in- 
terwoven and blended. 

The absence of free speech and free press on the one hand, and 
the eternal, though not always discriminating and intelligent 
vigilance of the censor on the other, render it impossible for 
the Russian press to champion political liberalism or religious 
nonconformity. It is perfectly well understood, however, on all 
hands, that the existing form of government in Russia would 
find itself almost without a single influential friend or supporter 
in the press if the right of free utterance were suddenly granted 
by the Russian Government. The Russian readers and writers 
know that in Western Europe and the United States an editor 
has full liberty to canvass the issues of the day, and that the 
progress of popular intelligence is the result of such freedom. Is 
it to be wondered at that in Russia the censorship of the press is 
cordially disliked ? 

Russian magazines are very bulky, containing twice the amount 
of matter afforded by the magazines of Great Britain or the 
United States. 
subscription price of seventeen roubles a year, a rouble buying 
as much in Russia as a dollar in this country. The price is by 
no means high, considering that the average “circulation” of a 
magazine there is not over six or eight thousand. 


The leading magazines in Russia have a uniform 


The poorer 
elements of the reading class procure the magazines through cir- 
culating libraries, paying a trifling sum for a few days’ use of 
them. ‘The man who is fortunate enough to be a subscriber to a 
magazine gladly allows his friends to share the enjoyment of it. 
The most eager and appreciative readers of magazines are the 
students of the universities and high schools, and they are, of 
course, too poor to subscribe. They generally use the library 
copies. 

There are no magazines in Russia exclusively devoted to seri- 
ous discussion of the issues of the day. All publish a good deal 
of fiction, serials, short stories, poetry, sketches of travel and the 
like. There is no magazine without an elaborate and compre- 
hensive editorial department, in which the topics of the day, 
national, foreign, and international, are discussed from the point 
of view of the party or school to which the editor adheres. 

The monthly organ of the conservatives is the Russky Vzestntk 
(Russian Messenger) which is now edited by a disciple of the late 
Katkoff, who started out as a champion of Liberalism and subse- 
quently became the leader of the Conservatives, who oppose par- 
liamentary institutions. Their ground of opposition is not that the 
Russian people are not fit or ready for such institutions, but that 
parliamentary government is a hopeless failure, and that all the 
economic, political, and social evils from which Europe and the 
United States are suffering are directly due to their impossible 
systems of government. Western civilization is rotten, corrupt, 
and doomed to an early death. There is no salvation for the 
“effete West.” Russia alone can save civilization. 

The Russian Liberal elements are represented by several mag- 
azines, the and most influential being the Vzestnzk 
Evropy (The Furopean Messenger). This periodical believes in 
parliamentary government and the civilization of Western Europe. 
For the jargon of the conservatives about Russia’s historical mis- 
sion, it has nothing but contempt. 

The chief monthly organ of the Socialist Party has been the 
Russkata Misi (Russian Thought). It sympathizes with the vari- 
ous Socialist and labor movements and advocates the doctrines of 
the French and German Socialists. A regular contributor to this 
magazine is N. K. Michailovsky, an author of important sociolog- 
ical works and Count Tolstoi’s most powerful antagonist. His 
books and magazine articles on Tolstoi’s philosophy have done 
much to counteract the teachings of that author of many strange 
productions. 

Tolstoiism has no representative among the newspapers, but 
the Novoze Vremya and other conservative journals frequently 
make it their business to defend that peculiar philosophy against 
the attacks of the liberals and Socialist radicals. Tolstoi, how- 
ever, is not a Slavophil. His criticisms are directed, not against 
the science and civilization of the West, but against all science 
and civilization.— 7he Chautauguan, Meadville, Pa., February. 
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BUDDHA ON THE PARISIAN STAGE. 


“*ARAH BERNHARDT produced on January 24, in her thea- 
ter, The Renaissance, a drama in hexameter verse, with 
an occasional introduction of sonnets. Itis written by M. Armand 
Silvestre, a journalist, and M. Eugene Morand, a painter in water- 
The 
time of the play, named “ Izeyl,” is six centuries before the Chris- 
tian Era, and is founded on the tenets of the Buddhist faith. 
The heroine, whose name is the title of the piece, as a conse- 
quence of hearing the discourse of the Yogi, a sort of John the 
Baptist, abandons a life of luxury, sells her jewels and treasures, 
and gives the proceeds to the poor, determining thenceforward 
to lead a simple, laborious, ascetic life, in ministering to the suf- 
fering, the starving, and the sorrowing. While she is in this 
frame of mind, Scyudza, who was formerly her lover and has 
become King without her knowledge, visits her and renews his 
former professions of attachment. She repulses him on the 
ground that she is vowed to Buddha. He becomes violent, and 
the indignant woman snatches 
his dagger from his belt and 
kills him, without being aware 
that she has killed the King. 
When the latter’s mother dis- 
covers what has been done, 
she orders /zey/’s eyes to be 
putout. The sightless woman 
thereupon dies in a scene 
which is described as full of 
melancholy resignation, of 
peace and of poetry, but lives 
again in the lotus flower which 
the god Indra holds in his 
large golden hands. The tone 
of the play, which, we are told, 
is magnificently mounted, is 
declared to be elevated, teach- 
ing that poverty, sacrifice, 
pain, and death are but means 
to a better end. The critics 
find the acting of Bernhardt 
unsurpassed by anything she 
has ever done, especially in 
her expression of horror on 
finding that her hands are 
stained with the blood of the man she has killed in disobedience 
of the religion she has embraced, and in the pathos of her dying 
scene. The general impression seems to be that it is a very long 
time since Paris has had a spectacle with such a refined, poetical, 
lofty sentiment and atmosphere. 


colors, who have heretofore combined in a dramatic work. 














BERNHARDT. 





Board-School Definitions.—The following answers have been 
culled by Zhe University Correspondent, London, from English 
Board-School Examinations : 

Rabies—What you put round a dog’s nose to prevent his 
biting. 

Compurgation—When he was going to have anything done to 
him, and if he could get any one to say not innocent, he was let 
off. 

Function—When a fellow feels in a funk. 

Quotation—The answer to a division sum. 

Civil war—When each side gives way a little. 

Precession—(1) When things happen before they take place. 
(2) The arrival of the equator in the plane of the elliptic before 
it is due. 

Zenith—(1) A quadruped living in 
(2) A kind of wind. 

Parable—A heavenly story with no earthly meaning. 

The four seasons—Pepper, mustard, salt, and vinegar. 

Alias means “otherwise”—e.g., he was tall but she was alias. 

Where is iron found in England? In the Black Regions. 

What is the capital of Belgium famous for? Brussels sprouts, 
sir. 

How is the earth divided? 


the interior of Africa. 


By earthquakes. 
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JOSEPH KEPPLER. 


RT in the United States has met with a real loss by the death 
of Joseph Keppler, one of the founders of Puck. Every 
one knows what a powerful agent is ridicule. It is safe to say 
that every great popular movement in England since Wycliffe, 
and perhaps before his time, has 
been laughed into strength. The 
pasquinade did its full share to- 
ward consolidating Italy. Cer- 
vantes laughed Spain’s chivalry 
away. When Spain ceased to laugh 
she stood still. In the early ages 
it was difficult for ridicule to do her 
work. The story-teller went his 
rounds and thesculptor and painter 
exposed their handiwork, but it 
was not until the engraver, the 
etcher, and the printer were born, 
that ridicule became a really great 
power. Then she oftenest em- 
ployed caricature and found it the 
most potent of her servants. The 
pictorial caricature proved the 
most efficient of all, for the dullest 
and most illiterate could comprehend it. It is, however, essen- 
tial that the caricaturist should be an artist. He must be a thor- 
ough draughtsman, especially of the human face and head and 
figure. It is for the lack of these qualifications that not a few 
caricaturists in the United States, who have gained some reputa- 
tion by a few telling cartoons, have sunk into obscurity. Some 
caricaturists on both sides of the Atlantic fail to infuse individ- 
uality into any part of their subjects but the face. An example 
of these is Tenniel of Punch, who makes one set of bodies do 
service over and over again, and one wonders that the different 
heads should fit the stock bodies so well. Gavarni, on the other 
hand, knew so well how to portray individuality by a trick of the 
elbow, a crook of the back, a poise of the hand, that he delights 
in concealing the features of the face and telling the story with- 
out the aid of that mirror of the emotions and character. 

The same may be said of Keppler. In his native Vienna, his 
parents, though in humble circumstances, managed to send him 
to a drawing-school, where, it is evident, he was admirably 
taught. His figures were always well drawn. In his pictures 
you found every variety of parts of the human figure, fat bodies 
and slim, long and short legs, small feet and large feet~indeed 
a whole regiment of feet—yet every one was unmistakably human, 
while having a different value in delineation of character. It is 
hard to say where his equal in this respect exists in the United 
States. Certain wrinkles in the legs of the trousers of some of 
Keppler’s subjects are eloquent. In the curve of the back of 
some of his figures there is brutality or sycophancy. The pre- 
tender, the man or woman of affectation, the hypocrite, the ill- 
bred, the ill-tempered, the tyrannical and overbearing, as well as 
the sincere, the well-bred, the sweet-tempered, the refined, all 
reveal unmistakably their characters and dispositions by the 
way in which they stand or sit or carry themselves in Keppler’s 
cartoons. 

It is a mystery, as in the case of many another eminent artist, 
‘as, for instance, the English Turner, how Keppler came by his 
artistic talent. It can be explained only asa freak or sport of 
nature. Keppler’s parents were, and his ancestors, so far as he 
knew anything about them, had always been in the humbler 
ranks of life, and most of them were illiterate. They were 
butchers and bakers and candlestick-makers. Keppler’s schooling 
had been but slight, apart from his instruction jn drawing. He 
emigrated to the United States in 1868, penniless. After living 
in various parts of the country he came to New York, and was 


employed by Frank Leslie. In Leslie’s employ was A. Schwarz- 
main, and the two men started, in 1876, the German Puck. It 
wa: so successful that before a great while the English Puck 
male its appearance, and was a vastly greater success than its 
Geiman predecessor. By 1883, Keppler’s wealth was estimated 
at $600,000. He had been ill for several months from a nervous 
disorder, to which he succumbed a few days since, in the fifty- 
seventh year of his age. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE FRONTIER IN 
AMERICAN HISTORY. 


FREDERICK JACKSON TURNER, PH.D. 


I N arecent bulletin of the Superintendent of the Census of 1890 

appear these significant words: ‘‘Up to and including 1880 
the country had a frontier of settlement, but at present the unset- 
tled area has been so broken into by isolated bodies of settlement 
that there can hardly be said to be a frontier line. In the discus- 
sion of its extent, its westward movement, etc., it cannot, there- 
fore, any longer have a place in the census reports.” This brief 
official statement marks the closing of a great historic movement. 

All nations show development, but usually it is limited to a 
narrow area, and if the nation has expanded, it has met other 
growing peoples whom it has conquered. But in the United 
States we have a different phenomenon. On the Atlantic coast 
we have the familiar phenomenon of the evolution of institutions, 
etc., but we have in addition to this a recurrence of the process 
of evolution in each Western area reached in the process of ex- 
pansion. Thus American development has exhibited not merely 
advance along a single line, but a return to primitive conditions 
on a continually advancing frontier line, and a new development 
for that area. American social development has been continually 
beginning over again on the frontier. This perennial re-birth, 
this fluidity of American life, this expansion westward with its 
new opportunities, its continuous touch with the simplicity of 
primitive society, furnish the forces dominating American char- 
acter. 

The frontier as a serious study for the economist and the his- 
torian has been neglected. What is the frontier? It is not the 
European frontier—a fortified boundary line running through 
dense populations. The most significant thing about it is that 
it lies at the hither edge of free land. The true American envi- 
ronment is the frontier. The frontier is the line of most rapid 
and effective Americanization. The wilderness masters the col- 
onist. It finds him a European in dress, industries, tools, modes 
of travel, and thought. It takes him from the railroad car and 
puts him in the birch canoe. It strips off the garments of civili- 
zation, and arrays him it the hunting-shirt and the moccasin. It 
puts him in the log cabin of the Cherokee and the Iroquois, and 
runs an Indian palisade aroundhim. At the frontier the environ- 
ment is at first too strong for the man. He must accept the con- 
ditions which it furnishes, or perish, and so he fits himself into 
the Indian clearings and follows the Indian trails. Little by 
little he transforms the wilderness, but the outcome is not the old 
Europe. Here is a product that is American. 

As successive terminal moraines result from successive glacia- 
tions; so ‘¢ach frontier leaves its traces behind it, and when it 
becomes a settled area the region still partakes of the frontier 
characteristics. "Thus the advance of the frontier has meant a 
steady movement away from the influence of Europe, a steady 
growth of independence on American lines. To study this 
advance, the men who grew up under these conditions, and 
the political, economic, and social results of it, is to study the 
really American part of our history. 

The frontiers have been “the fall line ;” the Alleghany Moun- 
tains; the Mississippi; the Missouri where its direction approxi- 
mates north and south; the line of the arid lands, approximately 
the 99th meridian; and the Rocky Mountains. The “fall line,” 
marked the frontier of the Seventeenth Century; the Alleghanies 
that of the Eighteenth; the Mississippi that of the first quarter of 
the Nineteenth Century; the Missouri that of the middle of this 
century (omitting the California movement) ; and the belt of the 
Rocky Mountains and the arid tract, the present frontier. All 
historians of the United States, in the future, will have to rec- 
ognize clearly this fact, or what they write will be not only 
false, but will set their whole narrative in a distorting and con- 
fusing frame. 

The frontier furnishes a field for comparative study of social 
development. It would be a work worthy the historian’s labor. 


It would make invaluable additions to the social life of the race. 
Loria, the Italian economist, has seen this. He has declared 
“America has the key to the historical enigma which Europe has 
sought for centuries in vain, and the land which has no history 
reveals luminously the course of universal history.” 
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THE VILLAGE GOSSIPS. 


N RS. ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE, the daughter of 

the novelist Thackeray, furnishes 74e Atalanta, London, 
the accompanying Thackeray drawing which she lately discov- 
ered in a forgotten scrap-book. It is a village tea-party study, 
and was a design for a larger picture. Mrs. Ritchie writes thus 
concerning Thackeray’s love of pictures: “‘ When he was drawing 
he would call us into his study and show us what he had been 
about. He used to get us to work for him sometimes, to rub out 
the wood blocks which he considered failures. I can remember 
rubbing out his careful drawing for that week’s Punch on one 
occasion, in my anxiety to be of use. He used to draw us and 
our friends, or extemporize models at times with chairs and 
shawls and sofa-cushions. He used to alter his work, and erase 
it, and paint and repaint it. He was rarely satisfied, with his 
drawings, but I think he was happy all the time, and it is stilla 
satisfaction as we look at the sketch-books my father has left— 
the countless drawings and designs—to feel how many peaceful 


hours he must have spent upon them. He had much trouble and 
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THE VILLAGE GOSSIPS. 


a great deal to bear with during his life, but while he was draw- 
ing I think he put it all away, and realized, as he beyond most 
people could do, what there is always in the world besides care 
and besides anxiety.” 

Thackeray’s widow died January 11, at Eden Lodge, Leigh, 
at the age of seventy-five, and just thirty years after her hus- 
band. She was buried by the side of her husband. She had 
three children, all daughters. The oldest only, now Mrs. Thack- 
eray Ritchie, survives. The second daughter died young, and the 
third died some years ago as the wife of Mr. Leslie Stephen. 
Mrs. Thackeray's mind was affected at the birth of the last 
daughter, and never recovered its balance. 


Tennyson and His Liquor.—An English writer, Mr. J. Cuming 
Walters, has just published a book of fair size entitled “Tenny- 
son: Poet, Philosopher ‘and Idealist.” Under such a name we 
naturally expect a study, or at least a consideration, of the 
Laureate in the three capacities indicated. We look for an esti- 
mate of his poetry: first, in its purely technical aspect, then with 
relation to its philosophy, and lastly, in the light of idealism ; 
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each sphere treated distinctly, and the triad combined into some- 
thing like a complete study of his work and varying moods. That 
the book does show some acute criticism of Tennyson’s poetry 
must be admitted, but along with this are certain statements 
about the capacity of the poet in another direction, and we are at 
a loss whether to assign these statements to the head of poetry, 
of philosophy, or of idealism. the author writes: 
“The poet has been somewhat irreverently described as a 
‘Fleet Streeter,’ and a ‘Bohemian of Bohemians,’ noted for ‘the 
poetic emphasis of his dress and the Parnassian width of his hat- 
brim.’ He was even known at that little (and now not very 
choice) tavern where the memory of Dr. Johnson is treasured, 
the ‘Cheshire Cheese,’ at which place the poet could be seen with 
a huge meerschaum filled with the strongest and most pungent of 


At page 57, 


tobaccos. 

Then at page 58, Mr. Walters quotes from Mr. Wemyss Reid's 
“Life of Lord Houghton,” a letter of Spedding : 

“Yesterday I dined with Alfred Tennyson at the ‘Cock Tavern,’ 
Temple Bar. We had two chops, one pickle, two cheeses, one 
pint of stout, one pint of port, and three cigars. When we had 
finished, I had to take his regrets to 
the Kembles; he could not go be- 
cause he had the influenza.” 

Again on page 162, “Guinevere” 
is about to be read to Bayard Tay- 
lor by Tennyson : 

“But the first thing he did was to 
produce a magnum of wonderful 
sherry, thirty years old, which had 
been sent him by a poetic wine- 
Such wine I never tasted. 
‘It was meant to be drunk by Cleo- 
patra or Catherine of Russia,’ said 
Tennyson. We had two glasses 
apiece, when he said: ‘To-night 
you shall help me drink one of the 
few bottles of my Waterloo—1815.’ 
The bottle was brought, and after 
another glass all round, Tennyson 
took up the ‘Idylls of the King.’” 

Yet once more at page 171, we 
find : 
| i) f “Lord Tennyson is fond now of a 
Chaat | il glass of sound port. Upon one oc- 
Bh 


WA casion he pressed Mr. Irving to take 
PAN a A 
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dealer. 





























a glass of the precious liquid. M. 
Irving did as he was desired, but 
not being a port-drinker, sipped it 
very slowly. Before he had fin- 
ished it, the decanter, from which 
the bard had been automatically re- 
plenishing his goblet, was empty. 
Lord Tennyson bade the butler 
bring a fresh supply, and turning to his guest, said dryly: ‘Do 
you always drink a bottle of port, Mr. Irving, after dinner?’” 


A Russian Novelist’s Jubilee.—Dimitry Wassilievitch Grigoro- 
vitch, the Russian novelist, recently celebrated the fiftieth anni- 
versary of his literary life. A dinner was given in his honor in 
the salon of the Academy of Arts in St. Petersburg. 

Only one living author can measure popularity with Grigoro- 
vitch in Russia—Tolstoi. Russian critics rank them and Tur- 
genieff together, and call them the “immortal trio.” In 1846 
Grigorovitch’s first two novels, “Derewna” and “Anton Gore- 
myka,” appeared and assured his fame and popularity. The lat- 
ter book is in a sense the ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” of Russian liter- 
ature. It dealt with the serfs, their sorrows and burdens, and 
did much toward their emancipation less than two decades later. 
The author became known as the “‘ Defender of the Downtrodden.” 
His appointment as Director of the Petersburg School of Art and 
Museum assured him an income and allowed him to devote his 
spare time to literature. One of his latest books, ‘The Acrobats 
of Charity,” was devoted mainly to a picture of the misery of the 
proletarians. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


IN England a Society has been formed forthe noble and philanthropic 
purpose of supplying inmates of poorhouses with high-class literature at a 
nominal cost. The guardians of the workhouse in the town of Kettering 
applied for books to the Society, which, in pursuance of its admirable ob- 
ject, immediately sent to the guardians the following deeply interestirg 
volumes: “ A Chronology of the Soap Trade ;” ‘*The Manufacture of Bleach- 
ing Powder;” “A Guide to London” (dated 1867); ‘‘Improvements in Sul- 
phuric Acid Manufacture;’’ ‘‘Condensation of Noxious Vapors;’’ some old 
German almanacs and other books in that tongue. 


IN the preparation of the official History of the Columbian Exposition, it 
is expected that nearly a year will be consumed. It will probably consist 
of thirty octavo volumes of five or six hundred pages each. Director-Gen- 
eral George R. Davis is now in Florida preparing his report. There has 
already been considerable work done in preparing reports and compiling 
statistical and other matter, and the work will be advanced as rapidly as 
possible. It is thought that the report of the Executive Committee on 
Awards will occupy fifteen volumes of the history. When the history is 
complete it will be submitted to President Cleveland, and will be printed 
under the direction of Congress. 


THE two-volume edition of the letters and speeches of Abraham Lincoin 
which Messrs. Hay and Nicolay have edited, and which the Century Com- 
pany will soon publish, will contain all Mr. Lincoln's writings, beginning 
with the year 1836. These will include the Lincoln and Douglas debates, his 
messages to Congress, inaugural addresses, etc. 


AUBREY DE VERE, the poet, and his family were for long years intimate 
with Tennyson, who borrowed the whole of his famous “‘ Lady Clara’s ”’ name 
from them—for one of them was actually a Vere de Vere. Lady de Vere, it 
is said, did not quite like the association of her name and of atitle some- 
thing like hers with the character of the hardhearted and haughty Clara. 
““Why should Lady de Vere be aggrieved ?’’ was Tennyson’s jesting reply. 
“T have not given her name to an ugly woman, nor to an old woman—only 
to a wicked one.” 


IT appears that the sole endowment of the Bampton Lectures at Oxford 
is a farm in Buckinghamshire. Owing to the necessity for heavy capital 
expenditure upon this farm, a debt has been incurred amounting to about 
4775. Under these circumstances, it has been decided to suspend the 
appointment of a lecturer for three alternate years, beginning with 1896. A 
similar measure was adopted about sixty years ago.—London Academy. 


MEssrs. W. & R. CHAMBERS will begin at the end of March a serial issue 
of the new edition of their well-known ‘‘ Encyclopedia,” in monthly parts. 
It is an excellent book, and no doubt the opportunity will be seized to 
correct the slips and oversights inevitable in a first issue of even so well- 
edited a work as this.— London Athenaeum. 


WHAT are we coming to? Bill Nye has taken to history. The Lippin- 
cotts are about to issue his ‘‘ Comic History of the United States.” 


A NEw “ Lovers’ Lexicon” has been issued by Macmillan & Co. We had 
one large one already. How do we harmonize this with the proverb, ‘* Love 
laughs at lexicons ?”’ 


Mrs. U. S. GRANT has decided not to publish her husband’s Memoirs. 
The book will not appear until after her death. She has been offered 
$50,000 for the work. 


MAURICE F. EGAN, LL.D., Professor of English Literature in the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame (Indiana), says: ‘‘ In Shakespeare’s time may be said to 
have been founded the modern novel. He was the direct ancestor of our 
American novelist, Mr. W. Dean Howells.” 


PROF. DR. VILK THOMSEN, of Copenhagen, read on December 15 an im- 
portant paper before the Royal Academy of Denmark on “ Le Dechiffrement 
des Inscriptions de 1’Orkhon et de l'Ieniesei."’ By means of Chinese bilingual 
inscriptions, the Professor has been able to decipher the whole Siberian 
alphabet, consisting of thirty-eight characters—four vowels and thirty-four 
consonants. The writing is from top to bottom and from left to right. 


AT the Eighth Annual Meeting of the New England Association of Col- 
leges and Preparatory Schools at New Haven in October last, President 
Eliot of Harvard gave it as his impression that the only way to learn to 
write is by writing. 


UNIVERSITY extension has reached the continent of Europe. Courses of 
instruction of this character have been undertaken under the auspices of 
the University of Ghent with great success. A similar movement has been 
started in Brussels, where the society having the work in charge is presided 
over bythe rector of the University. In both cases the lines marked out by 
the University Extension movement in England are closely followed. 


THE London 7%mes correspondent at Parissays an International Univers- 
sity Alliance is in course of formation there. Its object is to “facilitate the 
passing of students from one university to another, and to promote travel- 
ing scholarships and the exchange of information and to multiply period- 
celebrations, and to draw the attention of the universities to the question of 
introducing greater justice into international relations.” 


WHEN Mr. John D. Rockefeller established the Chicago University, he un- 
wittingly conferred a greater benefit upon the profession of teaching than 
any other man who hasever lived in America, by fixing the salaries of the 
leading professors at the rate of $7,000 a year.— The Cosmopolitan. 


_The number of educational institutions of one kind or another in India is 
put down in Chambers’ Cyclopedia (1892) at 134,000 
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ART NOTES. 


A SAN FRANCISCO artist named Keith, having come to the conclusion that 
Valasquez used a mirror of polished steel to reflect his sitters, has had one 
made and proposes to paint portraits hereafter. William Keith’s landscapes 
occasionally appear in New York. 


PIERRE JULES CAVELIER, the sculptor, died recently in Paris. He was 
born in Paris in1814. He studied under David d’Angers and Paul Delaroche. 
In 1842 he obtained the grand prize for sculpture. Seven years later he ex- 
hibited his statue of Penelope in the Paris Salon. Among his other famous 
works are the statues Truth, Cornelie, Glueck, and Napoleon I. In 1891 he 
did La Sculpture, a figure, for a Paris museum. He was a member of the 
Institute of France and an officer of the Legion of Honor. 


THE Retchsanzeiger prints the Emperor’s decree allowing 1,000 marks 
annually from his private purse to the winners of the art-prizes for the best 
works on the restoration of certain sculptures in the new museum. 

BEROND, the French painter, is at work on a picture representing the scene 
in the French Chamber of Deputies immediately after the throwing of the 
bomb by V4illant. 


ALUMINUM is now to be used for engraving in place of stone or steel. It is 
claimed that besides the advantage of lightness, an aluminum plate will 
furnish 8,o00 impressions, against 80 to 100 from a steel one. 


“ THE Legend of Thought,’”’ by Burne-Jones, is the latest picture by this ar- 
tist. It isa most wonderful piece of work. It picturesthe Graces as three 
sisters who never grow older, stretching forth their long delicate hands 
toward a handsome chevalier of the Middle Ages. Thetreatment and color- 
ing are unique and may mark a new epoch in art.—Gazette des Beaux Arts, 
Paris. 

Figaro announces that the Louvre is going to exhibit a large and valuable 
collection of Japanese ceramic art-objects from the 16th, 17th, and 18th Cen- 
turies belonging to private persons. La Chronique des Arts et dela Curtosité 
protests against this exhibition as unworthy of the Louvre. 


A PORTRAIT was lately exhibited in the Munich Salon. An art-critic re- 
jected the picture as bad, and created a great commotion in Munich, because 
the model was offended. The artist said nothing. In a court of justice the 
art-critic was compelled to sign a declaration to the effect that only the 
portrait was poor, but that the figure of the model was beautiful and her 
heart beyond reproach. Everybody laughed. 


A VENUS by the painter Lorenzo di Credi has been discovered in Florence. 
His name was Sciarpelloni, and he was a painter of the Italian school, liv- 
ing from 1453-1532. He was called di Credi, because he was originally ap- 
prenticed to a silversmith of Florence, named Credi. 


THE Belgian Government has bought a fine picture of Van Dyck from 
the family Ribeaucourt, for 200,000 francs. It is a portrait of de Laerne, 
burgomaster of Antwerp, and six members of his family and a lady Chris- 
tine de Ribeaucourt. 


A COMMITTEE has been organized for the erection at Pin-en-Manges 
(Maine-et-Loire) of a statue to Jacques Cathelineau, the Vendean hero of 
1793. Some of the remainders of the ‘‘Saint de l’Anjou” and those of his 
great-grandson, General Henri de Cathelineau, who died in 1891, were 
placed in one tomb, last vear, at Pin-en-Manges, and the monument will be 
erected over them. 


THE American Water-Color Society, which opened its twenty-seventh 
annual exhibition, February 5, at the Galleries of the National Academy of 
Design,.New York City, and will close March 3, has just issued a handsome, 
illustrated eatalogue of pictures. Among the illustrations which seem to 
us to be blind guides, we note, as a sample, 273. ‘A Farm Study,” by W. L. 
Lathrop. The farm-houses look like coffins and the whole picture gives 
the’ impression of death and dreariness. Is Mr. Lathrop, perhaps, a Sym- 
bolist? Is farm life death? Albert Sterner’s “The Ball’ fully conveys the 
glitter ing hollowness of a ball. 


MUSICAL NOTES. 

Is there any substantial reason, asks W. J. Henderson, in 7he Etude, why 
a singer should not pronounce the text of a song well? If there is, then vocal 
music is not a faultless art. If there is not, then vocalists or their teachers 
have a great deal to account for. To be sure, the majority of those upon 
whose presence in the reserved seats the singer’s salary depends do not know 
good vocalization from bad; but isit not possible that this is largely the re- 
sult of education of the earin bad methods? There was a tenor—a famous 
tenor, too,—who used to fascinate the women at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York. One of his réles was, of course, 7Zannhduser. At the 
end of the intense scene with Venus this artist used to call upon—whom? 
“ Mar-i-u-uwuh.”’ And the Sancta Maria actually interposed to save him 
after hearing her name pronounced in that dreadful manner. To be sure if 
she had not done sothe opera must have stopped; but I never could quite 
enter into the illusion of the scene when I heard that explosion. I always 
feared that the gentleman’s overstrained larynx had at last blown up. But 
I am told that he is still singing, and that his voice is not gone. 


KING OSCAR has composed a fine ode to the memory of the late M. Gou- 
nod, whose works he greatly admired, his majesty being himself a composer 
and distinguished musician. King Oscar, by the way, possesses ene of the 
finest musical libraries in the world, mostly of his own collecting, with a 
musical librarian to superintend it. It is one of the sights in the Royal Pal- 
ace at Stockholm. His Majesty, as Prince Oscar, was the first to introduce 
church music into Sweden, some twenty years ago, till then unknown. 
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THE GREAT EARTHQUAKE 
ITS CAUSE, 


Se of the most terrible earthquakes on record occurred in 

Central Japan on October 28, 1891,.and is thus described 
in Gaea, Cologne, January. The first shock, which occurred 
about 6h. 37m. mean Tokio time, resulted in the loss of thousands 
of lives, and in Ogaki, Gifu, and Kasamatsu, whatever escaped 
the earthquake perished in the fires which broke out among the 
ruins. This earthquake has been studied on the spot by Mr. 
Kot6, a gentleman who had received a scientific training in 
Europe, and the results of his investigations reflect a clear light 
on the causes of this terrible phenomenon. 

On the alluvial plain, especially in the neighborhood of Nagoja, 
Mr. Kot6 found the surface rent by thousands of crevices; along 


IN JAPAN AND 


the Schonai-Gawa, mud-volcanoes, similar to the sand-craters at 
Achaia in Greece, had been formed, and near Biwashama, a 
suburb of Nagoja, there occurred great rifts for the course of a 
mile near the banks of the river and parallel to it (Fig. 2). The 
thatched roofs of the innumerable houses on the Mino-Owari 
Valley were lifted bodily and fell almost uninjured to the ground, 
giving the whole surface the appearance of being covered with 
saddles. Northward from Nagoja to Gifu, a distance of twenty 
English miles, there were a number of villages in which the 
houses had been thrown down in rows, one on top of the other, 
so that for the whole distance a narrow road was formed between 
two rows of ruins in inextricable confusion (Fig. 1). 

The provincial capital Gifu was for the most part overthrown, 
and then destroyed by fire. Ogaki, seven miles westward from 
Gifu, was leveled to the ground, and also destroyed by fire. The 
same fate befell Kasamatsu on the north bank of the Kisogawa. 
Still more violent convulsions occurred in the mountainous region 
northward of Mino. The Mino-Owari Valley is one of the most 
favored districts of Japan, with a population of 304 persons to 
the square mile; the loss of life and property was hence naturally 
very great. There were 7,279 persons killed, 17,393 wounded, 
197,975 buildings reduced to ruins or burnt, and 78,296 buildings 
partially destroyed. 

The region subjected to the shocks of the earthquake embraces 
a total area of 243,000 square miles, or six-tenths of the whole 
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area of Japan. Throughout the whole month of October, earth- 
quake shocks in Japan were numerous, but the great shock of 
October 28 found the people wholly unprepared. 

As regards the causes of this destructive phenomenon, Mr. 
Kot6 says that having had an opportunity of studying the earth- 
quake of July 28, 1889, in the neighborhood of Kuma-mato, he 
had then already arrived at the conclusion that this seismic dis- 
turbance was caused by the joint agency of a dislocation process, 
and a vain effort at eruption at the neighboring extinct volcano of 
Nishi-yama. Mr. Koté was able to fix two chief lines along which 
the quaking and destruction had been most violent. In Mr. 
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Kot6's experience violent earthquakes are pre-eminently charac- 
terized by evidences of action along right lines, while less vio- 
lent earthquakes show no such clearly defined course. 
Dislocations are met with everywhere in the earth’s crust, and 
geologists and miners are alike familiar with them, but they are 


rarely shown in relief on the surface. In little disturbed regions, 

















as for instance, on the plateau of Coloraav, or ou tne eastern 
boundary of the Central Asian highlands, the lines of dislocation 
can be determined with precision, and the subterranean structure 
is clearly reproduced in the topography of the region. The earth- 
quakes in the Alps and in Central Europe are for the most part 
ascribed to linear tectonic movements of the solid crust of the 
earth, but no one has ever discovered there a well-defined line of 
dislocation of which it might be said confidently that it originated 
with an earthquake, and is, therefore, to be regarded as a conse- 
quence of the disturbance. But in the case of the recent great 
earthquake in Japan, not only is the line of dislocation traceable, 
but its length, and the depth to which the surface has sunk, may 
be exactly measured. In one place, named Midori, in the Neo 
Valley, the level bed of the valley was rent in a longitudinal 
direction, so that a steep ledge was raised from 18 feet to 20 feet 
vertically ; in other places where the vertical elevation was only 
from ro inches to 20 inches, it looked like the course of a giant 
mole or the furrow of a plow. The total length of the line of 
dislocation is 112 kilometers (about 73 miles) between the towns 
of Katabiri and Fukiri. Sudden elevations, sinking, or lateral 
displacements, accompanying violent earthquakes have always 
been regarded rather as the consequences of the earthquake than 
asitscause. Inthe present instance Mr. Kot6 announces with the 
utmost confidence that the occurrence of the great line of disloca- 
tion, the sudden sinking of the palzozoic strata, accompanied by 
a lateral pressure toward the northwest in Neo Valley, was the 
real cause of the earthquake of October 28, 1891, which shook a 
region equal in areato England, Holland, and Denmark together. 


THE GIANT REFRACTING TELESCOPE OF 
AMERICA. 


M R. A. C. RANYARD contributes an article to Know/edge, 

London, January 1, on the subject of our great refracting 
telescopes. Beginning with a brief notice of Lord Rosse’s giant 
telescope completed in 1845—the largest light-grasping instru- 
ment which has yet been turned to the stars, the tube being seven 
feet in diameter, with a focal length of 54 feet—the author passes 
thence to a historical and descriptive account of the refracting 
telescopes of America. The first of these refracting telescopes 
that reached a diameter of 15 inches were two, made by Merz & 
Mahler in 1846, one for Harvard College Observatory, and one 
for Pulkowa. ‘These comparatively small telescopes quickly 
showed themselves superior to the great Rosse telescope. For 
about fifteen years this limit of aperture for refracting tele- 
scopes was not exceeded, then America took the lead. In 1860, 
Alvan Clark, the father of the present instrument-maker, made 
an 18%-inch refractor, with which he discovered the companion to 
Sirius. For ten years this remained the largest refractor in ex- 
istence; then England took the lead with a 25-inch object-glass 
made by Cooke of York, for Mr. R. S. Newhall, of Gateshead, 
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in 1870. Three years later, Messrs. Alvan Clark & Son made 
the 26-inch refractor for the Washington Observatory, and later 
their 36-inch refractor for the Lick Observatory. The optical 
excellence of this instrument is vouched for by the work done 
with it. The French still retain the lead as the makers of large 
discs of optical glass from which the large refractors are made. 
The disc of flint-glass from which the lens of the object-glass of 
the Lick telescope was made took three years to manufacture. 
It was repeatedly tested, and the defective parts cut out and re- 
placed by fresh optical glass which was welded to the original 
mass by pressure at a white heat; the disc was then slowly al- 
lowed to cool and again tested, and any new defects found were 
again operated upon. 

The difficulty of manufacturing large homogeneous discs of 
optical glass is, at present, the chief obstacle in the way of in- 
creasing the size of achromatic telescopes. Such large masses of 
glass are very heavy, and when supported by their edges in a 
cell their weight causes the lenses to bend; but a small amount 
of flexure causes less disturbance in the image thrown by a lens, 
than a similar amount of bending of a speculum would cause in 
the image thrown by it. Forif a reflecting surface is shifted 
through a small angle, the reflected ray is shifted through double 
the angle. But for this, large reflectors would be very much 
superior to large refractors, for the difficulty of achromatizing a 
lens increases with its diameter, and the larger a refractor the 
greater must be the ratio of fo- 
cal length to aperture, to secure 
the same degree of achroma- 
tism. The focal length of the 
Lick telescope is 57 feet 10 
inches, to an aperture of 36 
inches, and the Yerkes tele- 
scope will have an aperture of 
40 inches, and a focal length of 
nearly 64 feet, or nearly 1 to 19, 
instead of 1 to 12 as with small 
achromatics ; and every increase 
of focal length brings difficul- 
ties in its train. 

Our plate shows the mount- 
ing of the great telescope which 
Mr. Charles T. Yerkes is pre- 
senting to the University of 
The lenses for this 
telescope are roughly figured, 
but not yet finished. The flint 
lens is very white. : It weighs 
about 300 lbs., its thickness is 
about 1% inches at the centre, 
and 23¢ inches near the circum- 
ference. The crown lens weighs 
about 200 lbs., it is about 3 
inches thick at the center, and 
% of an inch at the circumfer- 
ence. The flint lens corrects 
the crown so that the minimum 
focus will be at about wave- 
length 561. 

For photographic work with the spectroscope inthe blue, vio- 
let, and ultra violet, a small lens will be used near the focus for 
correcting the chromatic aberration at the center of the field only. 
The spectroscope thus remains in its ordinary position, while in 
the Lick telescope, when the photographic correcting lens is 
placed over the objective, the focus is changed from 57 feet 10 
inches to 47 feet 10 inches, and in practice the spectroscope is 
not used when the corrector is in place. 

The telescope, dome, and shutter will be moved by electric 
motors controlled by buttons on a keyboard at the eye end, but 
the motions can also be directed from the balcony at the head of 
the telescope, and from a table in the observing room. 

Hydraulic rams, which can also be controlled electrically in the 
same manner, will lift or lower the whole floor of the observa- 
tory, so that no observing ladders will be necessary. The clamps 
are operated by electro-magnets, and the driving-clock is never 
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THE YERKES TELESCOPE. 
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allowed to run down: when the weight descends to a certain 
point, it automatically starts an electric-motor which moves it 
up again. 

The dome for this telescope will be 80 feet in diameter, and the 
observing shutter 15 feet wide. The tube of the Yerkes tele- 
scope is 42 inches in diameter at the objective end, 52 inches at 
the center, and 38 inches at the eye-end. The total weight of the 
tube is 6 tons. The declination axis, carrying the tube, is of 


cy I 
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IS 1% 
It runs in segmental bearings in the declination sleeve, 


which weighs 4 tons. 


forged steel, 12 inches diameter, 12 feet long, and wei 
tons. 
The polar axis, carrying the whole system, 
is of forged steel, 15 inches diameter at the upper bearing, and 12 
inches at the lower bearing, and weighs 3% tons. 

The pier or column is made in five sections, and weighs about 
4o tons; the height of the column is 31 feet 4 inches. The total 
weight of the pier and head is about 45 tons, and the height from 
the base of the pier to the center of motion is 43 feet 6 inches. 
The total weight of the whole telescope and bearings is about 75 
tons. 

The new Observatory will be constructed on the borders of 
Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. Professor Hale has been appointed 
Director, and Mr. S. W. Burnham, Astronomer. 


THE NANSEN POLAR EXPEDITION. 


HE current number of Ueber Land und Meer, Stuttgart, 
Germany, devotes a long article to the discussion of Polar 
research generally, and of Nansen’s expedition particularly. 
After a passing notice of Peary’s expedition on the Fa/con, and 
the several other expeditions which are preparing to attack the 
problem from all sides next year, the writer concentrates his at- 
tention on the Nansen expedition, the hazardous nature of which 
has exposed the hardy navigator to the severe criticism of quite a 
large proportion of experienced Polar navigators. As is pretty 
generally known, Nansen took the Nordenskiold route toward the 
New Siberian islands, which he presumably reached. From this 
point he designed to push as far northward as possible into the 
ice, and trust the rest to the current on the assumed existence of 
which his whole plan rests. The point which Nansen will strive 
to reach is not far from where the Jeannette was wrecked. Some 
articles which the crew of the Jeannette laid on the ice were said 
to have been found some years later on the southwest coast of 
Greenland, a circumstance which went far toward confirming 
Nansen in his theory of a current across the pole. 

Nansen’s scheme depends for its realization, first on the proba 
bility that his vessel, the /yam, will exhibit the resistance to ice- 
pressure which is expected of her ; second, on the existence of a cur- 
rent which will transport the ice from the point selected, across the 
pole. Nansen’s proposal to drift across the pole on the ice has 
been characterized by Gen. A. W. Greely as “impracticable and 
suicidal,” and this view finds an echo in English specialist cir- 
cles. 
from an undertaking which promises a possibility of success. He 
is thoroughly conversant with the dangerous nature of his un- 
dertaking, and it is beyond all question that he has made all pos- 
sible provision in his power, for the safety of his companions. 
We see this exemplified in his ship, designed, first of all, to solve 
the problem of such vital importance in all future polar expedi- 
tions, namely, whether it is possible to construct a ship capable 
of withstanding the pressure of drifting Polar ice. On the 
Fram's behavior in this respect rests the success of the expedi- 
tion, the object of which is, primarily, scientific. Whether the 
results will be of practical importance can be determined only 
after the material shall have been collected and worked up. At 
the same time it must not be overlooked that some of the sciences 
in whose interest Fritdjof Nansen is embarked have a direct 
bearing on practical affairs. Not the least important of the ques- 
tions which the expedition is designed to solve is the existence or 
non-existence of the assumed trans-polar current, for if there is 
such a current it can hardly fail to throw light on the laws of 
ocean currents generally. Further, Nansen’s expedition em- 
braces research into all those problems of scientific interest which 
the Nordenskiold expedition was designed to solve. In the first 


But Nansen is a man of action whom no danger will deter 
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rank stands geology, for it is highly probable that the expedition 
will touch unexplored lands, the geologic investigation of which 
will give valuable results. That there is land within the Arctic 
circle is the opinion of many authorities, and some of these 
prophesy that Nansen’s ship will be imprisoned on its coasts for 
many along year. In the department of meteorology too there 
is a rich field for investigation. As Nordenskiold pointed out, 
the division of land and water, the glacial conditions, the at- 
mospheric pressure and temperature in this unexplored region, 
must necessarily exercise an important bearing on the meteorol- 
ogy of Europe. Again the expedition passes through ocean 
regions possessing a possibly unknown fauna, whose study 
equally with the botany of the assumed polar land will be of vast 
scientific interest. That the expedition will unveil some isolated 
family of the human race is hardly probable. 

In any case, Dr. Nansen’s expedition, so well equipped as it is 
with scientific appliances of all sorts, will afford abundant oppor- 
tunity for useful work, even if it should fail to follow out the plan 
designed by its leader. With five years’ provisions, and a ship 
better designed for the purpose than any previously fitted out for 
the Arctic regions, the party may look forward with calm confi- 
dence, provided luck prove favorable. Even if the /ram suffer 
wreck, and Nansen and his people be driven to the Siberian coast, 
all the natives along the coast will be on the lookout to render 
assistance. For Nansen and his companions, the dangers of the 
Polar Sea have scarcely a terror. 


RECENT SCIENCE. 


Psychic Effects of Weather.—J. S. Lemon (American Four- 
nal of Psychology, January) notices the very great influence of 
weather on the health and temperament, and through them on 
the customs and habits of men in all ages. This is reflected in 
the salutations of all nations, in their religious ideas, particularly 
in their conceptions of the futtire life, and a thousand petty details 
of everyday existence. It affectseven crime. Suicide is known 
to depend largely upon the weather, and it has been calculated 
that in India 48 per cent. of certain crimes disappear when hot 
weather gives place to cold. The health of idiots and those 
afflicted with acute mania is especially dependent upon weather, 
and its effect on the nervous system is such that many persons 
can anticipate weather changes from their own feelings. Acci- 
dents in factories are said to be much more frequent in bad 
weather than in good, and physiological phenomena like knee- 


jerk seem to be dependent on it in some measure. Its effect on 
the appetite is well known, and tea-tasters, who have cultivated 
the sense of taste till it has become almost abnormal, say that in 
ood weather this sense is more delicate than in bad weather. 
Yo systematic study of all these facts and relations has yet been 
made, but such a study would doubtless well repay the inves- 
ligator. 


The Spectra of Glowing Gases.—It is well known that every 
gas in combustion gives out a light that furnishes a characteristic 
spectrum when viewed through the spectroscope, but it was long 
a subject of controversy whether this was due to the temperature 
of the gas or to the chemical change it was undergoing. In some 
cases, at least, it is now known that the former is the case. F. 
Paschen (Annalen der Physik und Chemie, December 15) finds 
that there is no practical difference in the spectrum of a gas 
when heated to 1,000° without combustion, and when it is burned 
in a Bunsen burner. He recognizes three different types of emis- 


sion of light: (1) that of the vacuum tube, which is nearly all 
luminescence, (2) that of the vapor of metals in the Bunsen 
burner, which is luminescence mingled with true temperature 
emission, and (3) that of glowing gases, which is entirely due to 
temperature. By /umnescence we are to understand all glowing 
which is not due to heat, as that of phosphorescence. 


The Explosion of Kitchen Boilers.—A recent discussion of 
this subject in English papers (Engineering, London, February 
2) has brought out the fact that explosions take place from the 
stoppage of the pipes by frost or sediment, never, as has been 


thought, by the heating of the boiler red-hot and the subsequent 
admission of cold water, this last, contrary to common opinion, 
being accompanied by a reduction instead of an increase of pres- 
sure. The remedy is the provision of a proper safety-valve for 
every kitchen boiler. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE most recent Swiss mountain railway is that to the top of the Stanser- 
horn, south of Lucerne—6,235 feet high. It is a cable road, operated in three 
sections, each of which has its own cable and its own separate power-house 
at the top of its line. The cables are driven by electricity, generated by 
water-power at the motor stations. 


IT has been inferred from the behavior of iron that it exists in two allo- 
tropic modifications, somewhat as carbon exists as charcoal and diamond. 
These forms are respectively hard and soft, and the whole phenomenon of 
tempering consists in the change of one into the other in varying propor- 
tions. This hypothesis now finds additional confirmation in the behavior of 
iron and steel when deformed by cooling, tests by extension developing 
abnormal peculiarities which are doubtless due to the formation of an allo- 
tropic modification. 


OPHTHALMIA, according to an English authority, is especially prevalent 
in schools in that country. It now appears that the disease is definitely con- 
tagious, and there is little doubt that it has been propagated in many instan- 
ces by means of the school towels. Zhe British Medical Journal therefore 
advises parents to forbid their children to wash at school. 


IN the United States 276,360 telephones are in use. The largest switch- 
board in the world is that at the Cortlandt Street Exchange, in New York. 
It has a capacity for 6,000 subscribers, is 263 feet long, and is divided into 40 
sections. There are 260,000 holes or ‘‘ jacks” and 780,000 soldered joints. 


M. BOUCHUT, a French authority, gives the following infallible tests of 
death: ‘The infallible evidence of death is the progressive chilling of the 
body which is put in equilibrium with the surrounding temperature. When 
this temperature descends below 20 degrees centigrade (68 degrees Fahren- 
heit) in the armpit, and below 22 degrees centigrade internally, that becomes 
a certain sign of the cessation of life. The proof of this temperature is then 
a simple and easily-applied means of recognizing indubitably the signs of 
death, and it is evident that this means can be put in practice by poor villa- 
gers without instruction.” 


THE Royal Geographical Society of England is endeavoring to arouse 
interest in the investigation of the South Pole, and the English Government 
has been appealed to to insert an item in the navy estimates to assist in 
meeting the cost of a three years’ expedition of exploration to the Antarctic 
Circle. It is estimated that the Antarctic Polar region includes something 
like four million square miles of land, which so far as anybody now knows 
has never been trodden by the foot of man. It is proposed to penetrate as 
far as possible into the interior of that continent, ascertain the depth and 
extent of the ice-cap, investigate the underlying rock, and take extensive 
meteorological and magnetic observations on both sea and land. It is 
intended that the expedition shall be entrusted to Dr. Nansen after his 
return from his present Arctic one. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes us from Cantonment, Oklahoma, as follows: 
“This morning, toward six o’clock, it being dark yet, I perceived that our 
water-tank was illuminated. A fearful ‘norther’ was blowing, so I did 
not go out to examine the thing, thinking it to be a reflection of alamp. But 
soon with the flame came a rattling sound, louder than a telegraph appara- 
tus; the iron bow of the tank seemed loaded with electricity, and continu- 
ally discharged it toward a hanging wire, producing flames all the while. 
Toward seven o'clock the flames were greatly reduced and after half-past 
seven all was over. How shall I understand this?’”? Phenomena of this kind 
are not unusual in a highly electrified state of the atmosphere. It is impos- 
sible, of course, to attempt a circumstantial explanation without knowing 
details as to the situation, insulation, etc., of the tank and the wire, but it 
seems clear that the iron part of the tank had become strongly charged with 
atmospheric electricity which discharged toward the nearest conductor—in 
this case the hanging wire. 


PETER VAN BENEDEN, one of the most famous savants of Belgium, died 
recently at Léwen, where he had filled the chair of natural sciences since 
1835. He was eighty-two years old. Van Beneden was one of the founders 
of modern zoology. Aspecial subject of his investigation and study was the 
whale, and in order to learn as much as possible about the animal, he went 
on a number of whale hunts. He arranged the fossils of prehistoric sea 
fauna found in the excavations made for the Antwerp fortifications, a work 
which attracted widespread attention. 


THE question whether or not the bronze age in the East succeeded to one 
of copper has been enlightened by Berthellot of the Institute of France. His 
analysis of figurines in metal found on ancient sites of Chaldea, gives pure 
copper without a trace of the tin which was the common alloy for the pro- 
duction of bronze. 


RECENT experiments show that the use of ozone as a disinfectant is futile. 
The gas, to be sure, is fatal to disease germs, but only when it reaches one- 
tenth of one per cent. of the atmosphere, and long before this it renders the 
air unfit for respiration. There is also much practical difficulty in its pro- 
duction in such large quantities. 


THE production of salt in the United States during 1893 was 11,435,487 bar- 
rels, or about three per cent. less than in 1892—a decrease due to a smaller 
demand for household purposes. 


EXPERIMENTS made upon a specially constructed kite-shaped track at 
Noisy-le-Sec, France, show that the resistance of railway curves does not 
increase with velocity, up to 45 kilometers (27 miles) per hour. Tight coup- 
lings gave the least resistance, and (as might have been expected) consider- 
able reduction of resistance followed the introduction of parabolic transition 
curves and the superelevation of the outer rail. 
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ASA GRAY’S LETTERS. 


HE eminent botanist, Asa Gray, was so long a Professor at 
Harvard that most persons supposed him to be a New 
Englander. He was, in fact, a New Yorker born and bred, and 
was thirty-two years old before he went to reside at Cambridge, 
where he lived for forty-six years, dying in 1888, at the age of 
seventy-eight. A selection of 
his letters * has just been edited 
by his widow, with a short au- 
tobiography, which brings Dr. 
Gray's life down to the date of 
his first vacation after he had 
fairly entered on the studies of 
his professorship at Harvard 
(1843). From this time on, the 
letters are linked together by 
occasional remarks explanatory 
of the sequence, where such re- 
marks have seemed necessary. 
The chain of correspondence is 
in itself almost autobiographi- 
cal. Sundry journals, intro- 
duced from time to time, add to 
this effect, so that the volumes 
might well be called the “ Life 
; of Asa Gray.” 





There are a few engravings 
illustrating the garden and home where most of his scientific 
work was done after he went to Cambridge, and three portraits 
taken at the ages of thirty-one, fifty-seven, and seventy-six. 

Of course, the letters give special prominence to the nature and 
scope of the botanical researches on which his fame securely rests, 
but these letters have been chosen so skilfully that they can be 
read even by a layman with pleasure and profit. The journals of 
travel, only lightly freighted with botanical lore, are rich in 
friendly gossip. 

The older botanists, Linnzeus, Tournefort, the Jussieus, were 
essentially systematists; and the discovery of species and the 
formation of genera, and the orderly presentation of the great 
web of vegetable life was their chief aim. By the side of syste- 
matic botany, however, there was growing up the great science 
of vegetable physiology 





a science related not only to physics 
and chemistry, but still more nearly to animal physiology, and 
with which it was destined to be united under the comprehensive 
name of Biology—and plants were examined and questioned as 
living things. Then came the doctrine of evolution in the hands 
of Mr. Darwin, and species which Linnzus and his followers had 
looked upon as enduring creations of God came to be regarded 
as transitory forms in the endless dance of organic life. The re- 
sult has been a depreciation of the older classificatory science. 
Many acute thinkers consider this depreciation to be unwarranted. 
Without expressing any opinion on that point, no one will deny 
that Dr. Gray was a systematic botanist of the very first rank, 
and the greater part of his arduous days was passed in devotion 
to that study. The Letters give a vivid picture of his labors in 
this way,—now filling months with the examination of plants 
transmitted; now suggesting fresh fields for search to the collect- 
ors; now spending day after day, and week after week, at Kew 
or London or Paris or Vienna, in the study of the collections of 
the earlier botanists, and the examination of the original speci- 
mens to which specific names had been assigned; and even tak- 
ing his own specimens across the Atlantic for comparison with 
those contained in the cabinets of Europe. And all this while his 
pen was ever busy, not only in a large correspondence with botan- 
ists in Europe and America, but in a series of writings partly of 
a highly technical character, partly of text-books and manuals 
intended to encourage among his countrymen the study of his 
favorite science. His devotion to systematic botany, however, 
did not prevent Dr. Gray from taking an eminent part in the dis- 

*“‘Letters of Asa Gray.’’ Edited by Jane Loring Gray. Bostonand New 
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Agassiz was the colleague of Gray at Harvard, and it is well 
known that he long ago discussed the profound questions that 
relate to the creation and spread of organic beings. Sir Joseph 
Hooker, whose labors on the geographical distribution of plants 
did much to pave the way for Darwin, was perhaps Gray's old- 
est living friend ; and to Gray himself Darwin turned for inform- 
ation and assistance as early as 1855, while engaged in the 
incubation of his great theory. To Gray Darwin had, prior to its 
publication, communicated an abstract of the “Origin of Species.” 
When the book appeared, there was no one more prepared than 
Gray to appreciate it. He was as hearty an evolutionist as Dar- 
win himself. Yet from many of the propositions contained in 
the “Origin” Gray dissented. He was not satisfied with natural 
selection as an adequate cause for the lines along;which evolution 
has worked. From first to last, Dr. Gray saw nothing in Dar- 
winism, as he understood it, which was inconsistent with his 
religious belief. His attitude toward Darwinism conciliated 
many persons who were concerned chiefly for the effect which the 
hypothesis might have on religious thought. In none of these 
Letters are Dr. Gray’s religious views brought obtrusively for- 
ward, but enough is stated to give in his own language an ex- 
pression of his belief. 

There was a real danger, which it is now very difficult to real- 
ize, that Darwin's book might fall still-born from the press—that 
his theory might fail to attract attention or discussion—but from 
this peril it was saved by the courage and candor of many of the 
contemporary men of science—above all others, of Lyell, Hooker, 
and Huxley in England, and of Gray in the United States. He 
supervised the American edition of the work, he reviewed it, he 
replied to the attacks on it, especially from Agassiz; and without 
concealing the differences of opinion between Darwin and him- 
self, he made a manful fight for the cause of evolution. The 
controversy called out Gray’s great powers. He seized the whole 
bearing of the very complicated set of facts with extraordinary 
clearness, and discussed the whole matter with no slight breadth 
and vigor. Inacknowledging the receipt of one of Gray’s papers 
in The Atlantic Monthly, Darwin writes to him: “I said, in a 
former letter, that you were a lawyer; but I made a gross mis- 
take. Iam sure that you are a poet. No, by Jove! I will tell 
you what you are,—a hybrid, a complex cross of lawyer, poet, 
naturalist, and theologian ! 
before ?” 

The Letters written during the Civil Wat show how deeply 
this assiduous student was concerned as to the issue of the strug- 
gle. He appears to have seen early that the war would result in 
the destruction of slavery and in a new South, and he cannot 
conceal his joy that the South which he loved so well, and where 
he had passed so many happy days in exploration, had thrown 
off its burden of slavery. 

The book shows how much Gray was indebted to Prof. John 
Torrey, another New Yorker born and bred, the senior of Gray 
by about fourteen years. 





Was there ever such a monster seen 


Gray was for some time a member of 
Dr. Torrey’s household in the City of New York. 
everything for the young man. 


This meant 
He was not only stimulated in 
scientific work, but had the advantage of the influences of the 
home of Dr. Torrey, a refined and deeply religious man. 

Throughout the volumes, one comes suddenly upon gleams of 
humor and sharp critical points, but there is no suggestion of 
malice or cynicism; there is no trace of petulance or jealousy. 
There was also a pathetic side to Gray's life, of which we catch 
glimpses—the crushing weight of trivial questions, atl of which 
he answered conscientiously with his own hand, anxieties about 
the preservation and care of the noble collections he had brought 
together, the discouraging magnitude of the ever-growing task 
before him, rendered almost hopeless by the scanty means at his 
disposal, when large means were needed most for large ends. 
After his death, Dean Church, who had been for many years a 
cherished correspondent of Dr. Gray, wrote to Mrs. Gray: “The 
sweetness and charity which we remember so well in living con- 
verse is always on the lookout for some pleasant feature in the 
people of whom he writes, and to give kindliness and equity to 
his judgment.” 
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THE ABYSMAL FAUNA. 


LIVELY little book* on a very curious subject has just 
been published by Mr. Sydney J. Hickson, an Englishman. 
He undertakes to describe what sort of creatures live at the bot- 
tom of the sea. There are some parts of the ocean where the 
water is not less than three-and-a-half miles deep, and where the 
pressure is so great that a glass tube is crushed to dust by it, and 
a copper cylinder flattened. Yet even here animal life exists in 
many forms, most of them exceedingly curious and grotesque. 
It is with these specimens of the deep-sea fauna that Mr. Hickson 
is occupied. His knowledge is founded on a number of exploring 
expeditions which have been made; of these, that of the Cha/- 
lenger is the best known. His book is a summary of knowledge 
up to date. 

The fish of the deep sea certainly offer the most romantic 
material for reflection of all the abysmal fauna, It is extremely 
difficult to realize that there are creatures so high in the scale of 
life as fishes moving about and enjoying themselves in those 
dark recesses of ocean. Many very deep-sea fishes are dark, 
some are velvety black; almost all are carnivorous; most of 
them are both small and phosphorescent. An angler-fish which 
has been found at depths of over two thousand fathoms is J/e/an- 
ocetus Murray. ‘This creature presents some most curious mod- 
ifications of form. Most people know the red worm-like ap- 
pendage hanging between the jaws of the common angler, and 
serving to attract unwary little fishes into its gullet. This is 
altered in the abysmal angler into a luminous thread, “a will-o’- 
the-wisp lantern,” to tempt the silly to their doom. 

As yet of course we know but little of the whole subject. It 
has some aspects of mysterious difficulty. How the ova are de- 
posited, how life is maintained in so great pressure and darkness, 
how it is that animal existence flourishes where there is an abso- 
lute absence of vegetation, these are at present questions the an- 
swer to which is inscrutable. Where do the abysmal creatures 
obtain their food under such strange conditions? Weknow not. 
It is easy to say that they eat one another, or are supported by 
the corpses of pelagic organisms which they catch as they sink 
past them from the upper ocean. This is no adequate theory, 
and it is obvious that there must be some regular supply of food, 
with the nature of which we are not yet acquainted. From the 
very bottom of the sea, in its deepest recesses, from the plantless 
desert of the abysm, the dredge brings up sponges, sedentary 
tunicates, urchins, pectens, and pennatulids. How are these 
tough and comparatively vigorous animals, none of them capable 
of rising in the water, nourished at that appalling depth? Mr. 
Hickson puts this conundrum, but is unable to furnish a plausible 
answer to it. 

Moreover, the hope, once confidently entertained, that, by 
reason of the abysmal depths being so quiet and protected against 
every form. of disturbance, the living prototypes of many fossil 
animals would be discovered, has not been realized. It now 
appears probable that the very deep places of the ocean, the 
lowest glens and ravines of the submarine bottom, are of com- 
paratively recent formation. 





SEVENTY YEARS OF IRISH LIFE. 


R. W. R. LE FANU, an Irishman, who tells us that he is 
within a few years of eighty, has recently put forth a 
book+ which might appropriately have been called “Seventy 
Years of Irish Jokes,” so full is it of amusing reminiscences. 
Many of the bulls and witticisms and practical jokes are familiar 
to many on both sides of the Atlantic—even Sir Boyle Roche’s 
bird makes its appearance—but Irish bulls enjoy perpetual youth 
and can be enjoyed, however old acquaintances they may be. 

In a brief preface Mr. Le Fanu makes an appeal to the mercy 
of a “generous public” by informing his readers that this is his 
“first and only book;” but this appeal is little needed, for his 
airy record is brightly written, easy to read, very easy to under- 


*“*The Fauna of the Deep Sea.” 
Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 

+**Seventy Years of Irish Life: being Anecdotes and Reminiscences.” 
By W.R. Le Fanu. London: Edward Arnold. 


By Sydney J. Hickson. London: Kegan 
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stand, and conceived in a vein of cheerful good humor which is 
sure to hit the public taste, even in a pessimistic age. Mr. W. 
R. Le Fanu was born in 1816, and ten years later his father was 
appointed Dean of Emly and Rector of Abington in the county 
of Limerick. The two boys, Joseph Sheridan and our author, 
were brought up in the heart of Ireland and amid the wittiest of 
peasantry. One of his anecdotes is that of a wild dependant 
whom Mr. Le Fanu helped to emigrate, and who expressed his 
gratitude in the following characteristic letter : 


“Honored Sir,—God bless you for what you sent me. If I 
gets on I’ll send as much back; but if I dies, plaze God I'll meet 
you in the Lizzum fields and pay your honor there. But any 


way, you always have the prayers of your humble servant, 
Michael Brien. P.S.—Is there any one here that ever done any- 
thing to injure or offend you, that your honor would like any- 
thing done to? I'd like to do something for your honor before 
I goes, to show how thankful I am.” 

Our author has some thrusts at medical practitioners. Thus, 
when a gentleman asked a country lad who attended his father in 
his last illness, “Ah, sir,” said the boy, “my poor father wouldn’t 
have a doctor; he always used to say he'd like to die a natural 
death ;” while Dr. Nedley, the physician to the Dublin Metropol- 
itan Police, told Mr. Le Fanu that he once heard a voice from the 
crowd cry out, “Three cheers for Dr. Nedley! He killed more 
policemen than ever the Fenians did!” 

In the place where Mr. Le Fanu lived in his youth, there were 
frequent and deplorable “ battles of the buryings,” which occurred 
when two funerals were held on the same day, and had their origin 
in the strange superstition that the last person buried in a church- 
yard has, in additicn to other troubles, to carry water to allay 
the thirst (in Purgatory) of all those previously buried there. As 
this duty was supposed to involve much walking, peasants often 
put boots into the coffins of their deceased relatives, one farmer 
going the length of enclosing two pairs along with his wife. 

The Irish mind has a quick scent for a political allusion : 

“Some pikes which had been found concealed were exhibited at 
a Conservative meeting in Dublin. 
for the pikes!’ 
to them!’ 

“Anything suggests politics. My father told me that at a 
theater in Dublin, shortly after the Union, when a well-known 
actress was singing a favorite sony, the refrain of which was ‘My 
heart goes pit-a-pat, pit-a-pat,’ a man from the gallery cried, 
‘A groan for Pitt, and a cheer for Pat!’” 


Some one cried out, ‘A groan 
A voice from the crowd replied, ‘A bloody end 


Every one who knows the ready wit of an Irish crowd will be- 
lieve these stories. A laughable tale, too, is that of Father 
Prout—the real Father Prout, from whom Father Frank Mahoney 
took his zom de guerre—who went to Rome to buy an altarpiece 
which» had been subscribed for by his flock. Another priest, 
Father Rufus, piloted him to all the dealers and artists he knew 
of, but nothing suitable was discovered. 

“A few days afterward Prout called again to say he had found 
exactly what he wanted; but, before buying it, he would like 
Father Rufus to see it, and give his opinion. When he saw it he ex- 
claimed, ‘Why, man, that’s a Diana!’ ‘I don’t care what it is,’ 
said Prout, ‘it’s lovely, and I shall have it; these chaps of mine 
at Ardnegehy will never know the difference.’” 

Father Rufus appears in many of Mr. Le Fanu’s good stories. 

“A poor Italian organ-grinder, weary after a long walk, asked 
a peasant whom he met near Carrigtuohil how far he was from 
Cork. ‘Just four short miles,’ was the answer. ‘What do you 
mean,’ said Father Rufus, who happened to pass at the time, ‘by 
deceiving the poor fellow? 
long miles.’ 


You know well enough that it’s eight 
‘Sure, your raverence,’ said the other, ‘I seen the 
poor boy was tired, and I wanted to keep his courage up. If he 
heard your raverence—but I’m plazed to think he didn’t —he’d 
be downhearted entirely.’” 

It must not be thought, however, that Mr. Le Fanu is a mere 
jester. He can be wise as well as witty, and deserving attention 
are his generalizations at the close of the volume, based on the 
experiences of a long life, spent in constant contact, professional 
and sound, with every class in the country. He does not believe 
in Home-Rule, but, being untinged by pessimism, he sees no 
reason to despair of his country. 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


T seems probable that the “Apostolic Delegate,” M. Satolli, 
] will soon complete his mission to America, and return to 
Rome, where he will be dignified with the rank of Cardinal. It 
is strange that the necessity for the appointment of a ‘“ Papal 
Delegate” arose from the circumstance that the United States is 
still regarded by the Church of Rome asa “ Missionary Province.” 
Under these conditions the Roman Catholic rectors are subject 
to removal by the sole authority of their Bishops, with the excep- 
tion of seventeen rectors in the Diocese of New York who, by 
the Council of Baltimore in 1884, were made “irremovable 
rectors,” by special enactment. Should M. Satolli retire, it is 
probable that an American citizen, and not a foreigner, will be 
appointed to this high office of Delegate, as the chief objection 
to M. Satolli’s presence was his foreign nationality rather than 
his absolute authority. 

Tue term “irremovable rector” reminds one of a condition of 
things revealed by statistics recently published by the Baptists of 
the State of New Jersey. The denomination is suffering from 
“unsettled pastors,” for it appears that of their 237 churches in 
the State, only 59 have pastors who have held their positions for 
a period of more than three years, while 35 churches cannot find 
a pastor. 

THE Moslem world has been excited beyond measure by the 
recent destruction of the great mosque of Damascus. The res- 
toration of this historic building revives recollections of past 
glories and thoughts of futtire hopes. The conquest of Damascus 
was a thing “too delicious” for contemplation, said the Prophet 
of Arabia, but he foretold that in the last days when “the faith 
of men should decline” Jesus of Nazareth should descend on the 
top of its lofty minaret. With these inspiring thoughts every 
effort is being made to rebuild and restore the great edifice, and 
The London Times says the way in which the work is being car- 
ried on by the people of Damascus reminds one of the building 
of great cathedrals in the Middle Ages. The ladies of the Gov- 
ernor’s harem have been allowed to engage in the sacred work of 
clearing away the débris, and even the heretical Shias have been 
permitted to lend a hand in the great work. 

Ir is somewhat to be regretted that the “opium question” in 
India has been made a religious question, for now the religious 
world is very seriously divided upon this great social and eco- 
nomic subject. ‘The Roman Catholic Archbishop of Calcutta and 
the English Bishop of Bombay have withdrawn from the anti- 
opium alliance. Zhe Jndian Churchman says the recent evidence 
before the Opium Commission shows that the opium question 
must stand upon its own merits in England, in India, and in 
China, and that even in different parts of India it assumes differ- 
ent aspects. Thus while it has been shown that there are no very 
serious evils arising from its use in Bengal, the very contrary is 
the case in Burma and Assam. 


THE CHIEF RABBI OF GREAT BRITAIN ON 
THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. 


HRISTIAN Literature and Review of the Churches, 
which is welcome as a new venture in American journalism, 
has an account of an interview with Dr. Hermann Adler, of Lon- 
don, the chief Rabbi and head of the Jewish religion in the Brit- 
ish Empire. In reply to certain questions the learned Rabbi 
gave answers which are of special interest as showing the views 
of the modern Jew regarding Christianity. The Rabbi was asked 
“What is the present belief of the Jews as to the Messiah ?” 
To which he replied: “We hold that the Messiah has not yet 
appeared ; that the Messiah foretold in the Scriptures is not to be 
~ a divine being, because we hold strongly to the belief in one God; 
but that he is to be a gifted man, a man who is consecrated with 
the gift of prophecy. Wehold that the Messiah has not yet come, 
because the prophecies in connection with him in Isaiah and the 
other prophets have not yet been fulfilled. Universal peace does 
not prevail. Nor has the ingathering of Israel as yet taken 
place, which is distinctly taught as an accompaniment of his 
appearance. You must remember the wonderful pathos that 
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gathers around our history. We look to the past, and we think 
it glorious in our successes, and sad in its teaching on our sins 
anderror. But we look to the future as containing the golden 
age, the true fruifion of Israel’s mission. 
your idea of a Millennium. 


It was from us you got 
Basnage says that the theory of a 
Millennium was propounded with the purpose of inducing Jews 
to embrace Christianity. Our Messianic ideal is that of a lofty 
prophet. By him all nations will come to the knowledge of the 
unity of God. Our land will 

be restored to us. The whole 
of Palestine will be a temple 
for the As to 
when it will be, we do not 
pretend to know.” 


whole earth. 


To the question, ‘“* How far 
do you recognize Jesus of Naz- 
areth as a religious teacher ?” 
The Rabbi replied : ‘“‘ We con- 
sider that undoubtedly he was 
a teacher of great power and 
virtue, who had sat at the feet 
of his Hebrew masters, and 
taught the lessons of holiness 
and righteousness which he 
had learned from them, such, 
e.g., as the great maxim 
which he learned from Hillel, 
‘Do not unto others what thou 
dost not wish to be done unto thee.’ The prophets and Talmud 
contain many of the sublimest teachings which are found in the 
New Testament, as shown by the late Dr. Deutsch in his article 
on the Talmud.” 

The interviewer asked: “Is it true that the sentences of the 
Lord’s Prayer can be gleaned from the Talmud ?” 

And Dr. Adler said: “That has often been done, not from the 
Talmud only, but from the words of the Hebrew Scriptures and 
Prayer-book. Lightfoot showed this in his ‘Hore Hebraice,’ 
likewise Schéttgen, and Wiinsche in his commentary recently 
published.” 

To the question, “Is it not singular that Christianity, which is 
a religion that came of the Jews, is essentially missionary in 
spirit, while Judaism seems content with being a religion of the 
Jews?” 








DR, HERMANN ADLER. 


The Rabbi said: “I once preached a sermon on the subject, ‘Is 
Judaism a missionary religion?’ in answer to certain statements 
made by Prof. Max Miiller. There I say as follows: ‘Judaism 
has never held that the salvation of other nations is dependent 
upon their becoming Jews. It cannot bring itself to believe that 
the God of Mercy has opened the gates of Heaven to us alone. 
Our faith teaches that the so-called Mosaic law, with its various 
rites and ordinances, is incumbent upon us Jews only, and that 
the non-Israelite need but observe the high ethical precepts there 
inculcated, and that if he keep these faithfully he may hope to 
win eternal bliss.’” 

“TIsitafair question to ask you, sir,” said the interviewer, ‘how 
far you, as Jews, can join in the rising movement for religious 
unity ?” 

“On that I rejoice to speak,” the Rabbi said. “I may say read- 
ily that I am at all times ready, and regard it as a great privi- 
lege, to co-operate with my fellow-countrymen in every social 
and philanthropic work. 
happiness. 


Such opportunities are to me a great 
I often sit on the same platform at the Mansion 
House with representatives of the Protestant and Roman Cath- 
olic sections of Christianity. I do so in all matters connected 
with the Hospital movement, prevention of cruelty to children, 
to animals, and many philanthropic organizations. We seize all 
such opportunities of working with Christian ecclesiastics. I en- 
joy the honor of personal acquaintance with the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and I am intimate with many clergymen of the 
Church of England and with several of the Dissenting leaders. 
I had the friendliest relations with the late Cardinal Manning, 
and they are continued with his successor, Cardinal Vaughan. 
But of course, as regards theologic differences, I must say at the 
present time I do not see any prospect of our agreement.” 
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THE FOUNDER AND THE LATE EDITOR OF 
“CHRISTIAN THOUGHT.” 


HE February number of Christian Thought is a “memorial 
number” and a tribute to the late Charles F. Deems, D.D., 
LL.D., who founded the publication ten years ago, and was its 
Editor-in-chief until the time of his lamented death. Dr. Deems 





DR. CHARLES F. DEEMS. 


was known throughout the land, and in fact, throughout the 
world, not only as the Editor of a thoughtfully compiled Chris- 
tian journal, and the president of the American Institute of 
Christian Philosophy, but also as the pastor of the poor man’s 
church in New York City. Circumstances made him a preacher 
rather than a philosopher, but he was always a preacher who 
recognized the need of a philosophic basis for theology and 
ethics ; a man who well understood the value of a true apologetic 
literature; who fully appreciated our indebtedness to the past, 
and whose eyes were always open toward the future. A strong, 
earnest, philosophic thinker, with the gift of putting his thought 
into felicitousexpression, Dr. Deems has left an influence which 
will grow stronger and more vital for many years to come. His 
ministry in the Church of the Strangers was far larger than was 
indicated by the size of the congregations which gathered to hear 
him preach, for in that church he spoke to people gathered from 
all parts of the Union. His message of hope and brotherhood, 
and his constant appeal for a thoughtful and rational present- 
ation of truth probably reached more men in the South than 
that of any other Northern preacher. Dr. Deems has left no 
eminent contribution to literature or philosophy, but he has 
been the friend, the sympathizer and the helper of those who 
had time for more quiet study than his busy life allowed. He 
has inspired many students with a passion for truth, and opened 
many doors which without him would have remained for a 
long time closed If he has not had time to be a philosopher, 
he has somehuw found time for the more difficult work of making 
philosophers. The American Institute of Christian Philosophy 
has never attracted the attention of the multitude—such quiet 
work never attracts large attention—but it has accomplished 
results out of all proportion to what it has been. It has carried 
real “Christian thought” to thousands of eager thinkers. 


How did John Wesley Live ?—The “ Methodist Book Concern” 
in London held its annual meeting recently and in the course of 
its proceedings the chairman, Mr. Kelley, said: People did not 
often ask the question, “How did John Wesley live? Who paid 
his traveling expenses?” John Wesley’s expenses, after he re- 
signed his Fellowship at the Oxford University, were paid from 
the proceeds of the Book Room, which was his own private prop- 
erty. When he died he left a charge upon it of £85 a year to the 
widow of Charles Wesley. She lived to a great age, and the 
annuity was paid to her to the end, and a good deal besides. 
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THE BEATIFICATION OF JOAN OF ARC. 


HE Monzteur de Rome announces the beatification of Joan 
of Arc, and 7he Tad/et, the leading Roman Catholic jour- 
nal of Great Pritain says that this great event in history was 
brought about after a protracted inquiry, which has included the 
examination of more than six hundred documents bearing upon 
the case. On the approval of the Sovereign Pontiff, the process 
of the beatification of the glorious Maid was introduced at the 
Court of Rome. On that interesting and historic occasion, there 
were present their Eminences Aloisi-Masella, Prefect of Rites; 
Parocchi, Bianchi, Melchers, Ricci-Paracciani, Ruffo-Scilla, 
Mocenni, Verga, Mazella, Macchi, and His Eminence, Cardina\ 
Langenieux, Archbishop of Rheims, who had hurried across 
France to be present at the ceremony. After listening to an ad- 
dress from Cardinal Parocchi, in which he passed in survey all 
the evidence which had accumulated before them as to the hero- 
ism of the virtues and the authenticity of the miracles attributed 
to the Maid, the members of the Congregation voted on the ques- 
tion: An szt segnanda Commissio tntroductionis, cause serve 
Det Joanne a’ Arc, in casu ét ad effectum de quo agitur. One 
by one the twelve Cardinals rose and returned the same answer : 
Signandam esse Commissionem si SSmo placuerit. Inthe after- 
noon of the same day, the Secretary of the Congregation, Mgr. 
Nussi, waited upon Leo XIII., who formally signed the decree 
authorizing the introduction of the process of beatification, using, 
as is customary in such cases, his Christian name Joachim, and 
reserving his Pontifical name, Leo PP. XIII., for the other 
decrees, which in God’s good time may follow, and which shall 
attest the heroism of the sanctity and the authenticity of the 
miracles of Saint Joan of Arc. 

The girl whose fair fame the genius of Shakespeare, in Eng- 
land, and that of Voltaire, in France, have combined to damn in 
two literatures, is (says the leading English Catholic journal), 
now on the high road to canonization of the Church of God. Her 
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JOAN OF ARC. 


simplicity and purity and simpleness of purpose have conquered 
even Protestant and national prejudice, and wrung from most 
unwilling foes the tribute of unmingled admiration. Nothing 
more significant of the change in the temper of the time and the 
mental attitude of Englishmen could well be wished than the 
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tone of the admirable article with which 7he London Times 
greeted this last and most important act of Pope Leo: “In taking 
steps to beatify Joan of Arc, the Roman Church is honoring a 
type to which not one nation only but the whole world will gladly 
pay homage—the type of pure and tender womanhood ina sensual 
and merciless age.” 


ISLAM AND CHRISTIANITY IN PERSIA. 


ID* BRUCE contributes to the London J/zsszonary Gleaner, 
an account of Christianity in Persia which is an exceed- 
ingly interesting account of Persia mission labors. 
encouragingly of the future, 


He speaks 
but he says: ‘‘The intolerance of 
Mohammedan rulers is the greatest of all hindrances to the 
spread of the Gospel,” and he gives an account of the first 
martyr who has sealed his faith by his blood since the establish- 
ment of Protestant Missions in Persia. 
ishment and other sufferings for Christ, but this 
martyr. The case occurred in connection with the 
Mission in Oroomiah and Tabriz. 


Many have endured ban- 
is the first 
American 


Mirza Ibrahim was arrested and beaten in Oroomiah in May, 
1892, and bore testimony to the faith before the local magistrate 
who sent him to Tabriz in chains. The governor of Tabriz is the 
Heir Apparent to the throne of Persia. Mirza Ibrahim’s exami- 
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LADIES’ HOME AT JULFA. 

nation before the Prince’s Wazier was a fearless confession of 
Jesus and the truths of the Gospel. Hewascast into the Prince’s 
dungeon, and a petition was sent to the Shah for his release, but 
no answer came to it. One can imagine what his sufferings must 
have been during eleven months that he spent in the dungeon, 
and how strong his faith was to endure all, when any day he 
might have got his freedom by denying his faith. In April, 
1893, when he was testifying for Christ in the lower prison, 
about a dozen outlaws fell upon him: they beat and kicked him, 
and finally taking their turns in choking him, asked him repeat- 
edly, “Whois true, Ali or Jesus?” With his breath almost gone, 
and his eyes almost out of their sockets, he answered, 
though you kill me.” 


““Jesus— 
Dr. Venureman, of the American Mission, 
visited him on May 14, and found him at death's door. Hecould 
only say, “All is well: tell the Church to pray for me, and com- 
mend me to Jesus. I knew when I became a Christian that I 
was putting a knife to my throat.” He died the same day. 

The illustration represents a Persian home occupied by the lady 
medical missionaries who have recently arrived in the country, 
and is a typical Persian residence. 


A Parson’s Investment in Tea.—Considerable amusement has 
been excited in England by a country clergyman undertaking an 
agency for tea, and advertising it in his“ parish magazine.” Zhe 
Daily Telegraph, London, devotes 
subject, and says: 

“In the columns of a ‘parish magazine,’ circulated among the 
parishioners of a certain Derbyshire incumbent, there appeared 


a column to the interesting 
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the other day a notification which, it is to be feared, must have 
given a pang of disappointment to a good many of the local 
readers. Its commencement was so full of promise; 
sion so blankly disenchanting. ‘The vicar,’ it began, ‘has in- 
vested in a 100-pound chest of tea—a special offer from a whole- 
sale merchant—for the benefit of himself and of any who like to 
share.’ At this charitable season of the year it was difficult to 
place any construction save one on such an announcement. The 
benevolent vicar, it could hardly be doubted, had conceived the 
kindly design of supplementing his Christmas doles of soup and 
blankets with a general distribution of this fragrant product of 
the Chinese or Indian plantations. 


its conclu- 





To be sure, he spoke of him- 
self as having acquired it by way of ‘investment;’ but that, 
doubtless, was only a figure of speech, for which there was good 
Scriptural warrant. A gift to the poor is described in a well- 
known text asa loan to Providence; and probably it was assumed 
by all the deserving poor of the parish—who always constitute a 
very large majority of the whole—that it was in this sense alone, 
and with a view to purely spiritual returns, that the vicar had 
‘invested’ in the tea. Besides, had he not said that it was for 
the benefit, not of himself alone, but ‘of any who liked to share?’ 
Nothing, in fact, could have been clearer from the opening sen- 
tence of the advertisement to a casual reader of the parish maga- 
zine than that the parishioners were in for a good thing; and 
nothing, in fact, could be more miserably certain from the words 
immediately following than that the casual reader was mistaken. 
‘It is good, pure, and pleasant,’ continued the vicar, still speak- 
ing of tea, and not of his motive, ‘and can be bought of him—in 
quantities of not less than eleven pounds—for one shilling and 
fourpence per pound.’ This, then, was the sense in which ‘any 
one who liked to share’ in the benefit of the vicar’s investment 
would be at liberty todoso. The tea, like the London Tavern, 
according to Horne Tooke’s ironical observation, was ‘open to 
all,’ but only on conditions. Deserving poverty could have 
eleven pounds of it at a time at sixteenpencea pound. Curiosity 
may have induced the disappointed parishioner to read the adver- 
tisement to the end; but we suspect that he must have done so 
with a feeling that it was by no means such a ‘strong number’ 
of the parish magazine as he at first supposed it to be. The next 
sentence of the notice, ‘Orders sent to school or vicarage,’ is in- 
deed conceived in a purely commercial spirit; and, though an 
attempt is made in the closing words of the advertisement to re- 
sume the confidential and quasi-paternal tone of its commence- 
ment, it falls flat. ‘Some of us pay a good deal too much for 
our tea, and even then, we find, do not get it good.’ To him, 
however, who expected to pay nothing, it may seem a good deal 
too much to pay anything. The readjustment of the mind to the 
new situation requires a degree of mental elasticity in which 
too many of our rural population are wanting.” 





The Talmud and Slavery.—The New York Rabbi, Dr. K. 
Kohler, is contributing a series of articles on ‘‘The Ethics of the 
Talmud,” to The American Hebrew. The following remarks on 
slavery are of general interest: “‘Give a man purpose in life, and 
he becomes free—an image of his Maker. This is the principle 
which underlies as a motive power the history and the religion of 
the Jewish people. Israel’s ardent love of liberty derived its 
central force from it. It is quite noteworthy that the freedom- 
loving Hebrew, or Semite, has no special name for the slave. 
The male is but a worker (Zéed), a servant in the human house- 
hold, as more or less every individual is; while the female slave 
(Amah) is bound to the maternal duties of the domestic sphere. 
The Mosaic law could not abolish the institution of slavery alto- 
gether in a time when to become a ‘servus’ meant to be rescued 
from the death-stroke which threatened every captive in warfare. 
But it mitigated its cruelty. It holds its protecting arms over 
the slave maltreated by its owner, declaring him who is inflicted 
with a loss of one of his limbs or teeth by the cruel lashes of his 
master to be free, and forbidding any one to drive the runaway 
slave back into the relentless clutches of the slaveholder (Exodus 
xxi. 20-28; Deut. xxiii. 17). Still greater is the kindness enjoined 
toward the Hebrew slave: ‘Thou shalt not rule over him with 
rigor!’ says the law (Levitic. xix, 43). Hebrews ‘should not be 
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sold as bondsmen’ at all. The Sabbath year should bring to 
them the desired release. Does one prefer servitude in your 
house to liberty? Then the Atonement day of the seventh, or 
Sabbatical, month of the Jubilee year (which forms the close of 
the fifty-year cycle—see Klosterman’s Pentateuch, 419-477) should 
by all means proclaim him free. But in the mean time he must 
bear the mark of servitude upon his ear imprinted by his master 
(Exodus xxi, 6). ‘Why does the law require that his ear should 
be pierced?’ asks Jochanan ben Zakkai, the great contemporary 
of Paul of Tarsus, the Christian apostle, and his reply is: ‘The 
ear which hears the trumpet-call of liberty resounding from Sinai, 
but heeds it not, must bear the degrading mark of human slav- 
ery.’ Man is born free; therefore does Job proudly refuse to 
recognize a distinction of rank between his slaves and himself 
(Job xxxi. 13-15). Nay, more, when working in thy service, even 
the brute has claims upon thy regards: ‘Thou shalt not muzzle 
the ox when he treadeth out the corn’ (Deut. xxv. 4). This re- 
spect for the laborer was always deeply implanted in the Jewish 
people. They would not pass the workers in the field unless 
with greetings of blessings for them on their lips (see Psalm cxxix. 
8, and Judges vi. 11-12). And this high regard for labor per- 
vades the entire Rabbinical literature.” 


An English Bishop on Nonconformity.— 7he City Press, Lon- 
don, reports that Dr. Perowne, Bishop of Worcester, England, 
has recently prepared a paper on “Reunion,” which he read at 
Sion College. The bishop declared that the longing there was 
for reunion among the various sections of the Church of Christ 
was evidenced by the attempts being made by the Presbyterians 
and Methodists to draw nearer together. The desire was also 
evidenced by the conference of bishops at Lambeth, in 1888. 
How was it, he asked, that the overtures of the bishops had pro- 
duced no result? The answer was not far to seek. Noncon- 
formists required the recognition of their churches as true 
churches, and of their ministers as truly ordained. Could these 
points be conceded to them? When he looked around on Non- 
conformist home and foreign churches, when he thought of their 
foreign missions, the noble army of martyrs in the rank of their 
heroes, he could not—he dared not—accept the. statement that 
their churches were not churches at all, that their ministers were 
not truly ordained, and that their sacraments were invalid. 
He believed Episcopacy to have apostolic sanction, but he pleaded, 
he added, for a larger, truer, deeper union than any which could 
be found in any external organization. 


Heresy Hunting among the Baptists.— 7he Presbyterian Ob- 
server, of Philadelphia, says itis now President Harper’s turn to 
be taken to task. He holds a recognized position as educator 
and scholar among the Baptists, and has leaned toward ‘‘ad- 
vanced views” as a Hebraist in his interpretation of the Old Tes- 
tament, yet has hedged so well that he has escaped special criti- 
cism; but he is reported as saying, in a recent lecture, that “the 
story of Cain and Abel is a myth,” having no more truth in its 
support “than the story of the wooden horse which Homer has 
made famous, or the legend of Romulus and Remus.” This has 
proven too much for at least one prominent Baptist clergyman, 
the Rev. Dr. Henson, of Chicago, who proposes to call the learned 
instructor in Hebrew to account. It is his purpose, he declares, 
to inquire how much of the reported lecture he is willing to stand 
sponsor for. The probability is that a theological discussion will 
be precipitated in the Baptist denomination. But this will do no 
harm. What all want is to get at the truth, and know where the 
Higher Critics really stand, and where their investigations are 
going to land them. They are evidently working “the myth 
theory” for all it is worth. 





Protestantism in Germany.—Count A. Bernstoff, in The Relig- 
tous Telescope, remarks: Almost one-third of Germany is Cath- 
olic, and this disruption of the nation is a national calamity, but 
spiritually the emulation between the two rival churches also 
contributes to increase religious life. The Catholic Church is 
perhaps nowhere so flourishing as in Germany, and the Protes- 
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tant Church asserts itself most in those parts of our country where 
it is a minority among a Catholic majority. The dissenting 
bodies are not numerous in Germany, and their influence upon 
the life of the nation is very small. The national or state 
churches are divided into a great number of churches, and ac- 
cording to the political frontiers in Germany, and moreover where 
these frontiers were pulled down in 1866, the church barriers 
have not been taken away. The Lutheran Church in Han- 
over is, for instance, very much afraid of her neighbor in the 
old Prussian provjnees, because there the Lutherans and the Cal- 
vinists have been moulded into one united ‘ Evangelical” Church, 
a procedure which our Hanoverian friends do not wish to see 
repeated in their province. But notwithstanding these barriers 
and petty differences, the same spirit prevails very nearly in all 
the Protestant churches of Germany. The type is decidedly 
Lutheran, though more or lessstrong. For more than three cen- 
turies the work of these churches has, almost exclusively, consisted 
in preaching. The laity took little or no part; they were noth- 
ing more than the congregations to which the sermons were ad- 
dressed. If this preaching came from men filled with the Holy 
Ghost, if Christ was truly preached, then of course blessings 
followed and souls were brought to God. Where this was not 
the case it was no more than doing mechanically the daily round 
of church business, and dead congregations were the necessary 
consequence. Fortunately we have at the present moment a large 
number of living clergymen who have experienced the grace of 
God in their hearts, and who give the message they have received 
from God. Certainly all pastors are not so; but where has that 
ever been the case? We have also infidel preachers, and such 
who are orthodox but spiritually dead—but the true preachers of 
Christ are not wanting. The moral and intellectual standard of 
the clergy is a high one. 


NOTES. 


THE first number of a new venture in religious journalism at London 
reaches us. Zhe Church Family Newspaper is intended to occupy a distinct 
position, and, like every new venture, to meet a felt want. It is, first and 
foremost, a Church of England newspaper, devoted not to any particular 
section of that Church, but to the Church asa whole. It will open its col- 
umns impartially to the reports of all true Church-work from whatever 
section of the Church it may proceed. 


The American Catholic Quarterly Review continues its series of articles on 
‘Our Converts,’’ which was begun by Dr. Richard H. Clarke in July last. 
Dr. Clarke says that ‘‘the body of American converts”’ from Protestantism 
has given to the Catholic Church eleven of her most eminent members of 
the hierarchy. Of these four were Archbishops. He estimates the entire 
Catholic population of the Urited States at 14,000,000. And estimating the 
whole number of “converts” and their descendants from the date of the 
Declaration of Independence, he finds the whole to be not less than 700,000. 


The Catholic Regtster, Toronto, says: ‘*The Holy Father’s Encyclical on 
the Bible has created a great sensation among the scholars of Europe. It 
has been lauded by reviewers in Germany and England. Several Catholic 
faculties of France and Belgium have congratulated the Holy Father and 
expressed their acceptance of the doctrines in that valuable Encyclical, 
‘which,’ as a Roman correspondent says, ‘puts an end to the keen and 
impassioned discussions upon certain interpretations of the sacred Scrip- 
tures which divided the learned in the Catholic world.’ ”’ 


The Christian Inquirer thinks that, ‘‘except as a mere matter of form, the 
office of chaplain to the Senate might well be abolished.’’ The Boston Regis- 
ter adds that if the form is the only reason that remains for the office, the 
quicker it is abolished the better. 


The Church Times, London, is surprised to learn from a circular that is 
being issued to the clergy that the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s purpose 
to identify themselves with the ‘‘ World’s Conference of Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations.”’ It is there stated that a public service is to take place 
in the Cathedral on June 5. Archdeacon Sinclair’s name being attached t« 
the letter of sympathy, which is appended to this circular, together with the 
signatures of the Presidents of the Wesleyan, English Presbyterian, Baptist, 
and Congregationalist bodies, it is assumed that the Cathedral is to be lent 
for the occasion. Even the Primate has given a kind of approval to the 
Conference, which 7he Church Times thinks will be interpreted as sanction- 
ing the theory of ‘‘the Churches,” on which these reunions are founded. 


MR. PRICE COLLIER inthe current Forum discusses “Professional Incomes 
in England;’’ the plums are eaten only by the few ; the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury receiving $75,000 a year; the successful barrister from $75,000 to $100,000 
a year, and the successful physician $80,000 to $109,000. The chasm between 
the successful and the non-successful is very striking. While the Arch- 
bishop gets $75,000 annually, the average clerical income is $600; the average 
barrister’s $1,200; the average medical man’s $1,200; but unfortunately Mr. 
Collier does not explain how this disparity of incomes is to be remedied. 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


RUSSIA’S TEMPTATION. 


NTERNATIONAL Treaties prohibit that the Russian fleet 
which is stationed in the Black Sea should ever pass the 
Dardanelles without special permission from the Sultan of Tur- 
key. But such Treaties are not worth the paper on which they 
are written unless they are backed by strong military power, and 
Russia can be held to the provisions of the Treaties only so long 
as Turkey is able to defend the Straits, or has allies which will 
assist her in defending them. 

England, whose fleets have been anchored more than once in 
the Bay of Besika to render assistance in the defence of the Capi- 
tal of the Ottoman Empire, has now been convinced that the 
dream of her supremacy in the Mediterranean Sea is over, and 
that France can overpower the English fleet in those waters at 
any time. It is, therefore, very much to be questioned if Russia 
can be prevented from pushing her fleet through the Dardanelles. 
Captain Stenzel, one of the best writers on naval affairs, thinks 
that the foreign fleets will have to decide Turkey’s position in 
the coming war. Russia’s longing for an unrestricted ocean- 
communication is natural and just, and she will never cease in her 
attempts to gain the Bosphorus. As the late Count Schuwalow 
put it: ‘Do what you like, a man who is freezing will attempt to 
get near the fire.” 

It is not likely that Russia will attempt to take Constantinople 
by the same road by which her armies marched in the six wars 
which she has waged against Turkey during the last one hundred 
and twenty-five years, for now the Roumanian and Bulgarian 
armies would oppose her. The destruction of the Ottoman Em- 
pire would be followed by the loss of the independence of Bul- 
garia and Servia. It is, therefore, certain that Russia will at- 
tempt a naval attack. The value of the fortifications on the 
Bosporus has been greatly overrated. It has been said that even 
a fleet of modern armor-clads could not pass the Straits without 
very heavy loss. Captain Stenzel points out that there is a great 
difference between forcing a passage past the forts, and attack- 
ing these forts with the intention to take them. The latter is, 
indeed, a very difficult feat; the former has often been executed. 
Captain Stenzel endeavors to demonstrate that it is possible for 
the Russians to take Constantinople from the sea. There isa 
continual strong current from the Black Sea to the Sea of Mar- 
mora, and vessels with a speed of fourteen knotscan reach Con- 
stantinople fifty minutes after their entrance into the Bosporus; 
torpedo-boats with a speed of twenty knots could cover the distance 
in less than forty minutes. The forts on the Bosporus are of little 
value. The troops which garrison them have little or no practice 
with the big guns; the batteries of Constantinople are of still less 
account, and the Turkish fleet is badly manned and the ships are 
antiquated. Russia has in the Black Sea 5 battleships, 2 floating 
batteries, 10 armored cruisers, 3 dispatch-boats, 23 torpedo-boats, 
9 transports, and 2 steamers used in laying submarine mines. 
This fleet would be able to transport 32,000 infantry, 500 cavalry, 
and 20 batteries of artillery. Sebastopol is about 335 miles from 
the Bosporus, Odessa only 320, and in both ports the shipping 
and landing of troops is continually practised. In two days 
the Capital of Turkey may be in the hands of the Russians, who 
would have 115,000 to 120,000 men ready for the attempt. When, 
five days after, the British fleet arrives, it will find the Dardanelles 
closed by the Russians. 

Nothing could prevent such a coup d'état, except the pres- 
ence of a well-manned, ever-ready fleet, able to hold the Straits 
until succor arrives. That Turkey can nrovide such a fleet is 
much to be doubted.—A0/nische Zeitung, Koln. 


THE AGRARIANS. 


HERE is very little doubt in Germany that the Russo- 
German Commercial Treaty will be accepted by the Reichs- 


tag. The National-Liberals, Radicals and Socialists are solid for 
the Treaty. The majority of the Clericals are also with the 
Chancellor. The Conservatives, the party of the Agrarian Liga, 
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still bitterly oppose the Treaty. They fear that the price of 
grain will go down to such an extent that the ruin of the farmers 
cannot be averted. 

The Agrarian movement is gaining ground in nearly all 
European countries. Everywhere the landlords and the country- 
people complain that manufacture and trade are fostered at the 
expense of agricultural interests. They declare that it is impos- 
sible for them to compete with the colonial growers, who have 
unlimited acres of virgin soil at their disposal. A writer in Déze 
Grenzboten, Leipzig, answers these complaints as follows: 

The Agrarians hide themselves behind the hackneyed com- 
plaints about agricultural interests. Agriculture can be in a bad 
state, but it can be ruined only by irrational and slovenly 
methods. But that is not the casein Germany. It is apleasure 
to travel through our well-cultivated fatherland. The men who 
cry out for the protection of German farm-produce are not the 
working farmers. They are: 

1. The wealthy nobles, who fancy themselves ill-treated because 
their income does not increase so fast as the modern ideas of 
wealth seem to warrant. An earl of an ancient race thinks he is 
poor with an income of $25,000 a year. 

2. Those noblemen who religiously spend twice as much as 
they can afford to spend. As long as their sons are of use to the 
army, the Emperor may, as head of the army, devise means to 
pay their debts. But the State has nothing to do with this class. 

3. People who really are in need, but whom no statesman can 
possibly assist. Their trouble is that estates which eighty years 
ago kept one family in affluence, are expected to do the same for 
two, three, and four families to-day. No economist, were he as 
wise as Charlemagne himself, can give a new-born child a hun- 
dred acres without taking these acres from some one else. 

4. Men whose property has to satisfy the usurers. 
is already being relieved by the 
money at very small interest. Free trade will not hurt the 
farmers. It is foolish to speak of England as a country where 
agriculture has been ruined by the abolition of the Corn Laws. 
The British farmer had been exterminated by the Lords, long 
before Free Trade ever was thought of. The English import 
four-fifths of the breadstuffs needed, and it is immaterial whether 
they raise the remainder in their island or not. What is wanted 
is cheap land in small parcels. It would be a good thing if 
10,000 of the big squires east of the Elbe went bankrupt. A 
million small farmers could be made to take their places ! 

Anti-Semitism is a part of the Agrarian catechism, but that is 
very foolish. Granted that the Jews area race of parasites—they 
will not thrive on the healthy, active body of a vigorous nation. 
The Jews come only as vultures to fatten on the carcase. It is 
the nobility who ruined Poland, not the Jews. It is the high- 
church Norman and Anglo-Saxon Lords who destroyed the 
British farmer. Genuine Italians have enslaved the people of 
Italy. And, last, but not least, full-blooded Yankees are the men 
who, in order to be able to pile up fabulous riches, interfered with 
the natural and healthy development of North America, bringing 
about social and economical difficulties by the wholesale theft of 
land, by Pretective Tariffs, by trusts and Silver-Laws. 

In Italy the Agrarians complain more about the internal rev- 
enues than of the competition of the foreign grower. The late 
Sicilian riots may be taken as a sample of Italy’s Agrarian trou- 
bles. Oscar Bulle, the German economist, is well acquainted with 
these troubles by reason of his long residence in Italy. He dis- 
cusses the subject in the Gegenwart, Berlin, in the following 
manner : 


This class 
Farmers’ Unions, who lend 


Crispi may do his best, but he will hardly succeed in rectify- 
The 
This is nothing but a 
tremendous counter-movement of the country-people against the 
influence of the Mafia. People are too often inclined to look upon 
the Mafia simply as a society of robbers; but it is much more 
than that, it is a wholesale system for the oppression of the poor 
by the rich. It is the modern form of slavery in Sicily. Two- 
thirds of the people do not work, but manage to live by the work 
of others. 


ing, in a few years, the harm done during many centuries. 
Jasci det contadini have come to stay. 


The most shameless system of speculation exists. 
The Constitution has aggravated the evil. 
coloring to this systematic oppression. 


It has given a legal 
There is not a village, be 
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it ever so small, but has its ring of lawfully elected Mafiosis, who 
take good care that the country-people shall have neither justice 
nor protection. No wonder that the rioters hoped for help from 
the King. No wonder that they burned down the town-halls, 
destroyed the tax-lists, killed the tax-collectors, and ill-treated the 
Gadbelottz and Padroni. The fascz are nothing but secret socie- 
ties of the country-people, a counter-Mafia against a condition of 
affairs which has converted one-third of the Sicilian people into 
the helpless slaves of the other two-thirds. The agrarian troubles 
of Sicily will end if the new fascz are allowed to fight the old 
Mafia in their own way. Otherwise a revolution will ensue. 





THE AFRICAN BOUNDARY QUESTION. 


HE report of the Anglo-German Convention, which has lately 
been published in the Rezchs- Anzetger, defines the spheres 
of influence of England and Germany on the Niger and the upper 
Benué. England has waived all claims to Benué, where the Ger- 
mans are securely established. The whole of Baghirmi and some 
portions of Bornu are now confirmed to Germany. Dorfur, 
Kordofan, and Bahr-el-Ghazel fall within the English sphere. 
In discussing these transactions, the Fournal des Débats, Paris, 
says: “They are dangerous to French interests. The arrange- 
ment proves to the most incredulous that two powerful adver- 
saries are leagued against France in Africa.” 

The Kélnische Zettung, referring to the French delegation 
that went to Berlin to consider the Colonial frontiers, says that a 
satisfactory settlement has been arrived at. 

The Berliner Tageblatt, however, denies this, and declares 
that the Chancellor did not see fit to accede to the French de- 
mands in Africa, especially in the regions of the Upper Nile 
and Lake Chad. 

The Newcastle Chronicle, in commenting upon the situation 
in Africa, ventures the following remarks: 

“There has been another unfortunate conflict between the Eng- 
lish and French forces in the Sierra Leone. Of course, the affair 
was a mistake, as in the previous incident. But it is within the 
bounds of possibility that some unfortunate squabble of the sort 
may precipitate a serious misunderstanding between England and 
France. The relations of the two countries have been none too 
cordial of late, and if the want of a definite kind of frontier has 
been the cause of the mistake, then the sooner the delimitation of 
that frontier is proceeded with the better.” 


Much less temperate are the French papers in discussing colo- 
nial items. Ze Széc/e, Paris, in an article which the Berliner 
Tageblatt calls “extremely intemperate,” says: 


“France is noted for her regard for the feeling of other coun- 
tries, but this regard has its limits. Of late Great Britain has 
acted in Newfoundland, Egypt, Madagascar, in the Soudan, and 
in Siam as if the whole world belonged to her. The time is not 
far distant when Great Britain will be forced to explain her con- 
duct.” 





THE SIAMESE SETTLEMENT. 


RELIMINARY agreements have been settled upon by the 
French and British Governments with regard to the new 
Buffer State between their possessions in Indo-China. According 
to The London and China Express, “this State is to include ter- 
ritory formerly recognized as belonging to British Burmah, and 
some of the territory claimed by France in Siam. ‘The Chinese 
Government has agreed to undertake the suzerainty over the new 
State, provided it is not too narrow, as this would make the 
matter difficult.” 

The Times, London, thinks it iscertain that this understanding 
between the powers will prevent any further friction in the region 
of the Mekhong without dealing a blow to either France or Eng- 
land, and without sensibly adding to the power of China.” 

The French Press, however, is very much dissatisfied with 
this arrangement, as may be seen by the following excerpts : 

Le Figaro says: “Explanations have been made to Siam, to 
Great Britain, and even to China. The Government should now 
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explain to the French people themselves what has been accom- 
plished in the matter.” 

La Nation, Paris, says: “Parliament and the whole country 
would reject with scorn and indignation any agreement that 
might be concluded on the basis of admitting China into the 
agreements.” 

La Journal des Débats, Paris, says: ‘The question arises upon 
whom should fall the task of keeping and watching over a buffer 
State. By common agreement the representatives of France and 
England consider Chinaas the only power capable of undertaking 
this mission. The Government of Peking has, therefore, been 
consulted, and declares itself ready to take in hand the defence 
of the Buffer State under certain conditions. The definite consent 
of China is dependent upon the final delimitations of the State, 
and China is likely to take part in the negotiations. Everything 
seems to point to a satisfactory solution of the question.” 

Le Sotr, Paris, is of the opinion that we know well enough 
what China would gain if the territory between the Mamu and 
the Upper Mekhong is given to her. It would be handing over 
to China a territory which belongs rightly to France. When 
China is settled in the region, the English will obtain the con- 
cession for the famous railway which, passing through the West- 
ern valley of the Mamu, must connect Szemao, the great Southern 
market of China, with Rangoon, the capital of English Burmah. 
We should then have nothing to do but to hand over to China the 
protectorate not only of the Upper Mekhong, but of Tonking, 
Annam, Cochin China, and Cambodia, and return home. 

La Politique Coloniale, Paris, says: ‘The agreement between 
France and Great Britain provides that the Special Delegates of 
the two countries shall delimitate on the spot the frontiers of the 
Buffer State. Luckily both countries prohibit the establishment 
of any monopoly in favor of a European power within the terri- 
tory of the Buffer State.” 

Le Matin, Paris, says: “The establishment of a Chinese Pro- 
tectorate is absurd. Should Great Britain insist upon China 
being included in the arrangement, France will break off negoti- 
ations, resuscitate the whole question, and exact the strict fulfil- 
ment of the ultimatum to Siam and the Franco-Siamese Treaty.” 


THE FRENCH IN MADAGASCAR. 


HERE is a talk in Paris of an expedition to Madagasc:.r, 
because the French envoys and chargés d’ affaires are con- 
tinually siighted by the Madagese. The Protectorate which 
France has established over the country has never been fully 
recognized by the Hovas, the ruling race; and energetic resist- 
ance to French rule may be expected. No other nation besides 
France is specially interested in the island, but the missionaries 
favor British interference. Zhe Madagascar News, Tam- 
atave, speaks of an impending combined action of France and 
Russia for the destruction of Madagascar independence. The 
paper also reports that the French Government intends to deport 
criminals to Madagascar, and believes that the South-African 
State and Colonies will raise serious objections to this. Zhe 
Independent and Nonconformist, London, says: “Some of the 
Paris papers protest against the alleged intrigues of the British 
Government. But we may be quite sure that Lord Rosebery 
has not departed one iotafrom the neutral attitude of our Foreign 
Office ; and all the accounts from Madagascar represent the Eng- 
lish Protestant missionaries of all denominations, from Bishop 
Kestrell downward, as scrupulously holding aloof from all polit- 
ical affairs, and as pursuing their proper work with the approval, 
though independent, of the native Government.” 

Apart from those interested in the missions, Britons seem to 
be very little inclined to oppose French enterprise in the mam- 
moth island. Thus 7he Glasgow Herald, a Conservative paper 
of great influence, says: 

“The Government of Madagascar rules in the same manner in 
which Egypt was ruled before the British occupation, a state of 
things which exists also, with slight modifications, in Monosso. 
It remains to be seen whether France will turn her opportunities. 
to such good account as her late rivals have admittedly done in 
Egypt.” 
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IS A BUFFER STATE DESIRABLE? 


HE creation of a Buffer State in Eastern Asia between 
French and British possessions appears to be attended with 
some difficulties. Zhe Morning Post, London, writes: “Sup- 
posing a Buffer State were created, under whose influence would 
it come? Would not the interest of peace be better served if the 
two civilized countries had contiguous frontiers tnan if they were 
separated by a barbarous and bastard State, which would bea 
hot-bed of continual intrigues? The Colonial office is certainly 
opposed to a pseudo-neutrality.” ; 

The Standard, London, declares that “the French government 
could adopt the Mekhong as the limit of a Buffer State only by 
repudiating the signature of its Foreign Secretary to the Boun- 
dary Protocol; and that there is no reason to believe that the 
French Government contemplates a course which would lay it 
open to the charge of a distinct breach of faith.” 

The French Press is still more opposed to a strip of neutral 
ground. The Fstafette, Paris, protests against the establishment 
of a Buffer State, on the ground that it would deprive French 
Indo-China forever of the means of free expansion. 

The 7Zemps, Paris, thinks that the French Government has no 
reasons for allowing the Upper Mekhong to be settled with pre- 
cipitation, as the recent incidents in the Sierra Leone, the Ivory 
Coast, and in Madagascar do not show that the British Govern- 
ment is anxious to be friendly to France. 

The Fournal des Débats, the most modern French paper, de- 
clares that England, as well as France, must give up territory to 
form the Buffer State; and that this State must be created by 
mutual and equivalent concessions. 


Treatment of Convicts by Russia.—The report of the com- 
mission of inquiry into conditions at the convict-station at Onor, 
Saghalien, reveals numerous instances of merciless floggings and 
of fingers and arms lopped off with sabres. Cannibalism, 
prompted by famine, is acommon occurrence. Murder, followed 
by cannibalism, is frequently committed solely with a view to 
procuring execution as a termination of the misery of life. 

Several convicts sometimes dispute before the officials for the 
responsibility of guilt. During 1892 almost a continuous string 
of convoys with mutilated corpses passed from Onor to Rykov- 
skaya, where the officials reside. No inquiries were made, but 
the bodies were forthwith buried. Neither of the two doctors in 
Rykovskaya ever visited Onor. 

A band of convicts in 1893 were committed to the charge of 
an Inspector, who was unable to read or write, to construct a 
road from Onor to Rykovskaya. Their failure to fully accom- 
plish the work was punished with a reduction of rations. When 
they were unable to work longer they were shot and the deaths 
were entered as “from disease.”—S?, Petersburg Correspon- 
dence Standard, London. 


Chances of the Russo-German Treaty.—An editorial in Dze 
Nation, Berlin, says: The Treaty with Russia is a first-class 
diplomatic success, and if the Chancellor knew how to advertise 
himself better than he does, he would reap laudations everywhere. 
It must nevertheless be acknowledged that the Czar seems to be 
convinced of the value of greater freedom in trade. The appoint- 
ment of M. A. Baffalovich, a strong Free Trader, as member of 
the Committee, proves that Protectionism is weakening in Russia. 
Nor is the Treaty without political importance. It is sure to 
have an effect upon the French-Russian ev/ente cordzale, as the 
French Agrarians, in their short-sightedness, insist upon the ex- 
clusion of Russian wheat at this time. 


Women Doctors in Turkey.—The Sultan has just promulgated 
an zrade, by virtue of which women can hereafter practise medi- 
cine in Turkey upon presentation of their diploma. Some per- 
sons may be surprised to learn that this news has a political im- 
portance of the first order. Undoubtedly the issuing of the 
decree is due primarily to the unwillingness of the Mussulmans 
to allow a male physician to enter their harems. This is per- 
mitted only in cases of exceptional gravity, after old women who 
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are thought to be magicians or sorcerers have exhausted their 
efforts. At the same time physicians are highly respected, and 
even venerated, by the Turks, and generally by all Orientals. 
As, however, it is only quite recently that Turks have begun to 
study medicine, nearly all the physicians—certainly all those of 
much reputation—in Turkey, have been and are Christians of 
that country, Greeks, Armenians, Levantines, as well as French, 
English, and Italians. It is easy to foresee that women doctors 
from foreign countries will have a brilliant future in Turkey, and 
will exercise an immense influence in Turkish families. ‘The sex 
of these physicians will afford them free access to harems. As 
Turkish women have very little elementary education and live a 
very retired life, they are easily governed by persons who are 
better educated than themselves. The woman physician, in cu- 
ring her patients, cannot fail to have great influence over their 
ideas as to dress, mode of life, usages and customs, their social 
and political notions. It is quite likely that in the course of 
some years a slow but certain transformation will be effected in 
Turkish women, who will naturally wish to imitate the life ot 
their Christian sisters in Europe. For the practice of medicine 
in Turkey, there is not required a national diploma as in France. 
After having finished his or her studies, no matter where, the 
physician has only to present his or her diploma, and pass at 
the Imperial School of Medicine a short examination, which is a 
mere formality.—C. Chryssaphides, in Revue Bleue, Paris, jan- 
“uary 27. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


IN accordance with Hans von Biilow’s last will, the late composer’s body 
has been sent from Cairo to Gotha, to be cremated. 


GRoupPs of armed Riffiang are camped near Melilla, and are trying to raise 
a rebellion against the Sultan, who, they fear, isabout to punish them. They 
declare that they prefer Spanish rule to discipline from Muley Hassan. 


EMPEROR WILLIAM II. on February 19 returned the visit of old Chancellor 
Bismarck. The meeting was witnessed by thousands of excursionists from 
all parts of Germany. The Emperor was in very high spirits on his arrival 
at Friedrichsruh, and reproved the police for their over-zealous efforts in 
keeping back the crowd. No political importance is attached to this visit. 
The press only look upon it as a mark of personal esteem from the Emperor 
to Bismarck. 


A WILD tumult occurred in the Italian Chamber of Deputies when Signor 
Zanardelli, as President of the Chamber, declared that the House had cc- 
cepted a motion to postpone the discussion of the Sicilian troubles. The 
Radical and Socialist Deputies thought that Premier Crispi wished to post- 
pone indefinitely the inquiries into this matter. The Deputies became so 
unruly that the President declared the sitting suspended. 


THE deficit in the Italian budget this year is estimated by the Minister of 
Finance at 150,000,000 lire ($30,000,000). It is proposed to increase the revenue 
by an increase in the taxes on real estate, salt, and spirits. The Radical 
members repeatedly demanded that the Civil List of the Royal Family be 
reduced. 


THE French Chamber of Deputies has rejected the Tariff Commission's 
proposal to increase the tax on foreign grain to eight francs per quintal, but 
accepted an amendment by the Minister of Agriculture to increase the duty 
to seven francs. 


A CURRENCY Commission appointed by the German Government held its 
first sitting on February 22. Secretary Posadowsky of the Imperial Treas- 
ury presided. He said that the task of the Commission would be to ascer- 
tain whether or not the value of silver could be raised, what were the best 
means to that end, how the price of silver could be kept stable, and what was 
the best basis for reaching an efficient international agreement. 


THE Italian Chambers have also accepted an increase of the duty on grain 
to 9 lire per quintal. At this rate the Italian farmers hope to be able to com- 
pete successfully with the cheaper breadstuffs imported from Russia and 
America. 


A DETACHMENT of marines and bluejackets from the British squadron on 
the coast of West Africa was repulsed by the slavers whom they were sent 
to punish. The latter, under an Arab chieftain named Fodisilah, laid an 
ambush for the English, killing three officers and ten men. The defeat is 
said to be due to want of ammunition on the part of the British. 


THE latest French electric carriage for ordinary street transportation 
—that of M. Paul Pouchain—is a phaeton holding six people, andisrun by a 
storage battery of fifty-four elements. In running order, it weighs 1,350 
kilograms, and, on a passably good pavement, can run 7o kilometers at a 
mean speed of 16 kilometers an hour. It can turn around on a street less 
than four yards wide. 


ASTATUE of Theodore Parker, modeled some years ago by Robert 
Kraus, and cast in bronze for the Boston Memorial Association, is soon to 
have its Boston site fixed. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF CRIME. 


N one of the minor works of Victor Hugo—‘ Claude Gueux”— 
the reader is introduced to an intelligent, dexterous artisan, 
who, being thrown out of work, commits a theft to satisfy the 
necessities of his wife and child. He is sentenced to five years’ 
imprisonment in Clairvaux, where the stupid tyranny of an official 
drives him to desperation, and he kills his tormentor. When 
asked by the presiding judge if he had anything to say, he re- 
plied, “Very little. Only this: I am a thief and an assassin; I 
have stolen and killed; but why haveI stolen? why have I killed?” 
This scene, designed to reflect a broad light upon the relations 
between the criminal and society, is utilized by W. S. Lilly ina 
paper in Zhe Contemporary Review, London, February, as a 
text from which to descant on the philosophy of crime. He accepts 
Claude Gueux as a man placed, first, by destiny in a society so 
badly ordered that he ended by theft—then placed by society in 
@ prison so badly ordered that he ended by murder; Mr. Lilly 
then propounds the problem: Was he really the criminal? or are 
we the real criminals? 

But, while Mr. Lilly shows, by the selection of his text, that he 
attributes crime, more or less, to the influence of environing con- 
ditions, he is as much opposed to the new school which regards 
crime as an inherited, irresistible tendency, and the criminal, 
consequently, as irresponsible, as he is to the harsh treatment of 
an earlier day, when the offender was regarded as having placed 
himself absolutely outside the pale of humanity. 

Mr. Lilly assumes that the so-called Humanitarian system is a 
“gigantic system of coddling,” and asks: Is murder or burglary 
likely to be diminished by the vision of well-fed and well-clothed 
murderers and burglars, spending brief periods of seclusion from 
the world in apartments warmed by steam, brightened by the 
electric light, and resounding with the hum of animate voices 
and rippling laughter, with the best novels and periodical litera- 
ture at command, and amusément and instruction going hand in 
hand. Is this just, he asks,—even as utilitarian morality accounts 
of justice—toward the millions of poor who are taxed for it? 

Discussing Lombrosism with its fatalistic doctrine, Mr. Lilly 
says: While we have advanced somewhat in our knowledge of 
maladies of the will, and recognize that kleptomania and homi- 
cidal mania are as much facts as any other species of mania, they 
are nevertheless facts which it is peculiarly difficult to establish ; 
and the evidence of specialists, by which it is usually sought to 
establish them, should be accepted with great reserve. 

But it is in his discussion of the ratzona/e of punishment that 
our author’s position is most distinctive and most clearly defined. 
Is the criminal law, he asks, designed merely for the protection 
of society, and the prevention of further crime? The proper ac- 
count of punishment is that it is the correlative of culpability. 
The International Prison Congress, held in London in 1872, very 
properly insisted: ‘The prisoner must be taught that he has sinned 
against society, and owes reparation.” It is well to insist on this 
verity in an age like the present, which shrinks from the sterner 
realities of existence, and delights in ‘“‘mealy-mouthed philan- 
thropies.” Punishment, to be just, must be proportioned to the 
offence. But what is the proper measure of penalty? The ques- 
tion is one of exceeding difficulty, and can only be approximately 
solved. The underlying principle of a just sentence is the /ex 
talionzs, an eye for an eye, atooth for a tooth. It expresses a 
deep and universal instinct of humannature. The first function, 
then, of punishment is to punish, to vindicate the majesty of out- 
raged justice; the second, to deter the offender from repeating 
his offence, and others from imitating it. But there is a third 
end of punishment. It should also be, if possible, reformatory. 
But twenty or thirty years of costly experiment have brought out 
the fact that by looking too exclusively to the reformatory side of 
punishment, and neglecting the penalty, we have not only not 
reformed the criminals, but have actually promoted the increase 
of crime. As Archbishop Ullathorne remarked, ‘“ Many advocates 
of political and social reform are admirable in inventing expe- 
dients for the regeneration of human nature, if it were not that 
the nature to be regenerated is missed out of the calculation.” 

Mr. Lilly advocates radical measures in dealing with habitual 
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criminals. He would reduce them to a state of serfdom for life, 
not merely for the protection of society, but also for their own 
sakes. Buta prison should be made a purgatory, and not a Par- 
adise nor a Hell. 

Having thus disposed of the prisoner, our author, preparatory 
to an arraignment of society, goes back to his text from Victor 
Hugo, and repeats the question: “ Wy did I steal? Why did 
I murder?” and makes answer as follows: Crime is in a great 
measure due to pauperism, and pauperism is largely due to the 
iniquitous individualism which, under the specious formulas of 
“supply and demand,” “freedom of tontract,” and “the course of 
trade,” has withheld from the laborer, skilled and unskilled, his 
fair share of the fruits of his labor. Laborers have sunk into 
paupers; paupers into vagrants, loafers, confirmed offenders; 
and a class of habitual offenders has thus been formed as an ele- 
ment of modern society. The law of human progress is 


“ Move upward, working out the beast, 
And let the ape and tiger die.” 





COMPULSORY VACCINATION. 


HE work of the London Society for the Abolition of Com- 
pulsory Vaccination is outlined in a pamphlet by William 
Tebb, F.R.G.S., in which he gives the story of fourteen years’ 
struggle for emancipation from the vaccination tyranny. Vac- 
cination was made compulsory in England and elsewhere on the 
apparently well-founded assumption that Jenner’s discovery is 
an absolute protection against small-pox, and one of the most 
beneficent discoveries of science. 

The agitation against its compulsory enforcement was wide- 
spread and strong from the outset. Much of this may have been 
due to prejudice, but it was not long before intelligent observers 
saw reason to believe that painful and loathsome diseases were 
communicated to previously healthy children by means of vaccine 
lymph drawn from tainted children. “The medical profession 
was, however, unanimous in support of the new practice, the law 
was enforced vigorously and hundreds of parents underwent the 
martyrdom of fine and imprisonment rather than subject their 
children to the ordeal. 

At the beginning of 1880, a society was formed “to expose the 
miserable Jennerian delusion.” ‘The task was an uphill one. 
Vaccination had the almost unanimous support of the medical 
profession, and of the ablest scientific and statistical authorities 
throughout the kingdom. Moreover, with the single exception of 
The Echo, all the London papers regarded the anti-vaccinators as 
contemptible cranks. But the organization gained in strength 
and influence, and in 1885, the men of Leicester turned out ina 
body, and made such a formidable demonstration against the 
compulsory laws, that it was thought prudent to suspend them. 
Three years later, Dr. Charles Creighton, an eminent patholo- 
gist, was selected by the editors of ‘‘ The Encyclopedia Britannica” 
(ninth edition) to undertake an exhaustive investigation of the 
vaccination question. Though starting with a strong bias in 
favor of the popular medical dogma, the result was to convince 


him that vaccination is devoid of scientific foundation, and was, 


in short, a popular medical delusion. This was followed by Dr. 
Crookshank’s “ History and Pathology of Vaccination,” in which 
the practice of vaccination was characterized as “‘an idol of the 
market-place.” With the accession of medical experts to its 
ranks, the Society has renewed its labors with determined energy, 
but popular fallacies die hard, and the anti-vaccinators look for- 
ward to some stern fighting yet, before they may hope to see the 
compulsory vaccination law repealed, and the medical profession 
ready to relegate the practice to the limbo of exploded delusion. 
Meantime the society has abundant fight in it, and our author 
reminds his readers of “the indefeasible right of a parent to pro- 
tect his defenceless offspring from danger.” 

A Royal Commission of Inquiry 
in session since April 188q9. 


on Vaccination has been 
It was appointed “to expose the 
distortions and misrepresentations of the enemies of vaccination.” 
These enemies, however, see reason to hope that the commission 
will recommend the modification if not the abolition of the law of 
compulsory vaccination. 
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FINANCIAL, 


New York Bank-Statement. 


The weekly Bank-statement issued to-day showed 


an increase in reserve of $230,675. The banks now 
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LEGAL. 


The Great Lakes “‘ High Seas.” 
He who has made the circuit of the great lakes 
which bythe way isa Summer trip that no Ameri- 





hold $74,767,500 in excess of the legal requirements. 

The following table shows the condition of the 
New York City Banks this week as compared with | 
last week: 








Feb. 17. Feb. 24. Differences. 
TS Seer $439, 328,300 $441,217,600 Inc. $1,889,300 
Specie ..... -. 98,587,000 97,915,600 Dec. 671,400 
Legal-tenders. 108,447,900 110,037,500 Inc. 1,589,600 
Net deposits.. 529,992,300 532,742,400 Inc. 2,750,100 
Circulation... 13,975,300 13,663,600 Dec. 311,700 


The following shows the surplus reserve at this | 
date for a series of years: 


, > 
JO. -6D 





707,50 I 3) 

54577 I eee KG 
»909, 70 1888...15,2¢ 
3,030,275 | 1557...11, 345,000 


can lawyer should fail to take—will appreciate the 
vast importance of the decision just made by the 
Supreme Court of the United States,in United States 
v.Rodgers,toappear probably in1rso U.S. Thecourt 
of last resort, in declaring that the term “high seas” 
in the criminal law of the United States is applica- | 
ble as well to the open waters of the great lakes as 
to the open waters of the ocean, may be said, ina 
just sense, not to have changed the law, but to have 
asserted the law to be in force upon a vast domain 


| over which its jurisdiction was heretoforein doubt. 
The opinion of Justice Field will take its place in 
| our jurisprudence in company with the great cases 


of The Genesee Chief, 12 How. U.S., 443, and its 


| successors, and with them marks the self-adapting 


| capacity of the judicial power to meet the great 


The following table gives the surplus reserve of 
the New York City Banks from the beginning of 
the year 1894 up to and including the statement is- 
sued yesterday, with the surplus of the correspond- 
ing weeks of the years 1892 and 1893: 











Week ended 1894. 1893. 1892. 
January 6.........$83,796,650 $8,942,450 $18,961,125 
January 13 33,675 15,610 450 24,576,025 
January 20,....+++- 102,754,450 22,259 000 33,002,900 
JANUALY 27...00000- 109,043,000 23,144,300 36,020,900 
February Ds cotanhieten 111,623,000 15.054 900 33-441.425 
February tro........ 85,6 53:700 17.940 575 3310539825 | 
February 17........ 741530.825 13,605 yoo 30 557.550 
February 24........ 74:707,;500 9,384,775 26,969, 700 


The following shows the relation between the 
reserve and the liabilities: 
Feb. 17. Feb. 24. 
Specie .» $07,015,600 $98,587,000 Inc. $671,400 
Legal-tenders.. 110,037,500 1 


/ 





9.447,Q00 Dec. 1,589,600 
Total reserve.$207,953,100 $207,034,900 Dec. $o1 32 
Reserve req ed 

ag’st deposits. 133,185,6co 132,498,075 Dec. 687,5 
Surp. reserve. . $74,767,500 $74,536,825 D2c. $230,675 


Foreign Trade Figures. 


The imports for the week, exclusive of specie, 
were $7,130,095, of which amount $2,368,022 was in 
dry goods, and the remainder in general merchan- 
exports of specie were $685,731. 

The Bank-statement showed that, with outlays at 
an end for the new issue of Government bonds, the 
accumulation of money at this centre has been re- 
sumed. The gainin cash for the week was nearly 
$1,000,000. From all indications, gains will continue 
for the present. Some expansion of loans may be 
noted, but it does not mean that borrowers have 
been more plentiful than usual, An easier and 


more likely explanation of the item is that, in clos- | 


ing out the bond purchases, the banks had occasion 
to charge themselves with loans on this account.— 


The Times, New York. 


New York Stock Exchange. 


Sales and range of prices during the week ending | 


February 24, 1894: 


UNITED STATES AND STATE BONDS, 





Open- High- Low- Clos- | 
Sales. ing. est. est. ing. 
.$ ‘ 114% 114% 114% 
117% 117% 117 
11738 11758 11754 
99 | 99 99 
77% a 77. 
O>8 6° ¢ 
so%4 58% so 
48,000Va.6s.def.,T.R.S 67 6) “6% 67 


Total sales of railway bonds for the week (par | 


value), $4,164,000. 
Total sales of railway and other shares, 617,824 
shares. 


The Treasury balance at the close of business on 
Saturday was $137,195,971, of which $106,066,884 was 
gold. The National bank-note circulation outstand- 
ing at the close of business on Saturday was $207,- 


142,172, a decrease for the week of $290,707. Balance | 


of deposits to redeem National bank-notes, $25,286,- 
664, an increase for the week of $263,869.— Zhe Sun, 
New York. 





exigencies of justice and good government. The 
opinion will repay the careful perusal not only of 


every lawyer, but of every citizen interested in the | 


vast growth of our internal commerce.— University 
Law Review, New York. 


Savings Banks. 


been decided in the Supreme Court of the State of 
New York. A man named W.R. Tobin, who had 
some money in the Manhattan Savings Bank, kept 
his passbook in a trunk in his room. Some one got 
hold of the book, went tothe bank, drew out $o30, 
and put the book back in the trunk. When Tobin 
found this amount charged on the book, he went to 


the bank, where the cashier showed hima receipt for 
it signed *‘William R. Tobin.”’ 


Tobin pronounced 
| this a forgery. The cashier told Tobin that the 
man who had drawn the money had answered all 
the necessary questions as to the names of his 
father and mother and his birthplace. Tobin insist- 
ed on drawing his money, but the bank could not 
make good the $930, under its rule, which says that 
“officersand clerks will endeavor to prevent frauds 
on depositors, but all payments made to any person 
producing the proper deposit passbook shall be 
good and valid payment.” Tobin sued the bank for 
the $930 and gota verdict. The bank appealed, and 
the General Term has decided that it must pay the 
| money over again. 


| 
| 


dise. The imports of specie were $158,283, and the | 


Vendor and Purchaser. 


A grantee of lots which are included within and 
subject to a parole agreement between adjoining 


owners restricting the right of building thereon, | 
who takes his conveyance with full knowledge of | 


the extent and nature of the restrictions, takes the 


thereby. Hayward Homestead Tract Association 
v. Milles, N. Y. Supreme Court, 1893—6 Misc. Rep., 
254. 


This system of local assessments for local im- 
provements seems now to exist in some form in 
almost every State of the Union. According to 
Judge Cooley, in his work on Taxation, the only 





State where the power has been positively denied 
is Colorado, the decision being based upon a special 
provision in the Constitution of the State that “All 
taxes shall be uniform upon the same class of sub- 
| jects within the territorial limits of the authority 


levving the tax, and shall be levied and collected 


*8 | under general laws which shall prescribe such reg- 


ulations as shall secure a just valuation for taxa- 
tion of all property, realand personal.”’ (Palmer v. 
| Pa . 
| Way, 6 Col., 106). 


| Custom or Usage. 


To establish a custom or usage as an element of 
|a contract, and to make it operative in any given 
| case, it must be reasonable, not against the law or 
public policy, not opposed to any express term of 
the contract, and must be so general and so known 
as to justify the presumption that the parties knew 
| of it and contracted in reference to it. 

This is the clear and comprehensive statement of 

the Supreme Court of Alabama, in the case of 
Buyck et al. v. Schwing (14 So. Rep., 48), regarding 


land subject to such restrictions, and 1s bound | 


Local Assessments for Local Improvements. | 
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the troublesome question of what constitutes a 
custom or usage, and may well be borne in mind. 
As to where knowledge of custom or usage will be 
presumed, the court quotes its earlier utterance to 
the effect that in order to create even a prima facie 
presumption that a party has knowledge of a usage 
incident to a particular business about which he is 
engaged, the usage must be shown to be a general 
one in that business, in such sort as that it would 
be unreasonable to suppose he was ignorant of it. 


Law Reform. 

The Chicago Legal News quotes a letter from an 
Illinois lawyer, Mr. Ritter, whosays: “ Law reform 
will never be effected by long addresses of jurists 
and learned professors. You might as well under- 
take to conquer an advancing army by passing 
resolutions. Itis action, decisive action that is re- 


quired. Unless the members of the legal profes- 


; Sion wake up and take hold of law reform in earnest, 


the advancing hosts of the people will overturn 
the old creaking legal ox-cart, laden with the dust 
and rust of centuries, and place the matter of law 
reform in the hands of non-professionals and the 
liberal members of the legal profession.’’ This, 
says 7he Albany Law Journal, is perfectly true and 
| is excellently put. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


An important case for savings banks has just |} 


JOHN R. L., DAYTON, O.—The annuities drawn 
by the English Royal Family are as follows: 
Her Majesty: 








PRIVY PUISEG......cicessocescnens 
Salaries of Household.... 
Expenses of Household...... 
Royal Bounty, etc............ 
Unappropriated.............. 
> $385,000 
Annuities to Members of the Royal Fam- 
| EY. aépenccdupnewannee ach ose behpende’ seont 150,000 
| Royal Pensions, limited to £1,200 per 
GRBEM ..<s00 oc oe peewscbeweocecs seeene 25,47 
eons 
| £560,470 


or say $2,8 10,000. 


Her Majesty’s Household is composed of quite a 
large establishment of both sexes, as will readily 
be inferred from the total of their salaries when it 
is stated that the individual pay is not high. Pages 
for example draw from £100 to £250 a year, royal 
housekeepers £110 and £120, bedchamber women 
and maids of honor £300. The lowest-paid appoint- 
ment is that of keeper of the swans, who receives 
£30 a year. The Lord Chamberlain and Lord 
Steward receive each £2,000. 


G. C. D., STRATFORD, CANADA. — Who said, 
“Words are man’s daughters, but God’s sons are 
things’’? 
hings’’? 


Doctor Samuel Johnson. 


J. C. S., HARRISBURG, PA.—What is the “ Key of 
Death ’’? 

A large key which is shown among the weapons 
}in the Arsenal’at Venice. It was invented by 
| Tibaldo, who, disappointed in love, designed the 
instrument for the destruction of his rival. The 
key is so constructed that the handle may be 
turned round, revealing a small spring, which, 
being pressed, a very fine needle is driven with 
considerable force from the other end. This needle 
is so very fine that the flesh closes over the wound 
immediately, leaving no mark; but the death of 
the victim is almost instantaneous. 


L. H., SAN BERNADINO, CAL.—In a poem of 
Whittier’s, written, I think, in 1867, is this stanza : 
‘“*When heats as of a tropic clime 

Burned all our inland valleys through, 

Three friends, the guests of Summer time, 

Pitched their white tent where sea winds blow. 


| Is it known who these “ three friends” were? 
They were James T. Fields, Bayard Taylor, and 
Whittier himself. 


E. H. W., LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—What is amber, 
and where does it come from? 

Amber is the name of a fossil gum; we say “a 
fossil gum’”’ because it seems to be the remains of 
|a former age. From its peculiar qualities, the 

Romans called it electrum. This gum is found in 

the ground ; and, as it seems to be a crystallized 
| substance, it is called a mineral. Large quantities. 
| of it are found around the Black Sea, 
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G. S., NEW YORK.—Who was the model, if any, 
of Scott’s character Rebecca in *‘ Ivanhoe’’? 
Miss Rebecca Gratz, ofan honorable Jewish fam- 


ily in Philadelphia. Washington Irving told Scott | 


of her wonderful beauty, and related the story of 
her firm adherence to her religious faith, When 
“Tvanhoe”’ was published, Scott sent the first 
copy to Irving, with a letter in which the writer 
said: “How do you like your Rebecca? Does the 
picture compare well with the pattern you gave 
me?’ Miss Gratz died on August 27, 1869, at the 
age of eighty-eight. 


E. R. J., Cumberland (Md.) Courter—Who first 
said : 
“ Love is of woman's life a thing apart, 
*Tis man's whole existence ”’? 
What you seek isin Byron’s “ Don Juan,’’ Canto 
I,, stanza 194; only you have reversed the senti- 
ment. What Byron says is: 


“Love is of man's life a thing apart, 
’Tis woman's whole existence.”’ 


J. L. V. N., DENVER, COL.—Is the word “man- 
farin’’ Chinese? 

No. It is derived from the Portuguese mandar, 
to command; the Chinese equivalent is Awan. 


H. D., CONcoRD, N. H.—Are there still galley- 
slaves in France or any part of Europe? 

No. Galleys were abolished in France in 1748, 
having been gradually going out of use in that and 
other countries for a number of years before. 


W. S., ANNAPOLIS, MD.—Who was the “ Sister of 
Shakespeare’’? 

That name was given to Joanna Baillie, poet 
and dramatist, on account of the dignity and sono- 
rous quality of her blank verse and her wonderful 
insight into human nature. 





CHESS. 

Aftér almost a week’s deliberation Liverpool 
continues as follows in the cable match: 

Game A—19. R—Kt 5 (!) 

Game B—17. Kt—B3 

In deference to the wishes of quite a number of 
THE LITERARY DIGEST’S readers we give the full 
score of both games. 

GAME A—GUICO PIANO—MAX LANGE VARIATION. 





White—Steinitz. Black— Liverpool. 
1 P—K4 P—K4 11 B—Q3 Ss Castles, QR 
2 Kt—K B3 Kt—Q B3 2Q—Kr P—KR3 
3 B—B4 B—B4 13 BxKt PxB 
4 Castles Kt—B 14 Kt—B3 K R—Kt1 
ei BxP(!) 3 Q-B2 Q—Q3 
6 Ktx KtxKt 16 OxP R—Kt 3 
7 P—B4 P—Q 17 O—B 2 QR—Ktx(! 
8 PxP PxP 13 K R—Kt1 P—K R4 
9 B—K Kts Q—Ka2 19 Kt—Qr R—Kts5(! 
to K—Ri(!) B—K3 20 (?) 


And our diagram shows the situation: 
Liverpool—Black—Twelve pieces. 
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Steinitz—W hite—Twelve pieces. 
Steinitz to move. 





Highest Award 


Medal and three diplomas have been given to the New 
York Condensed Milk Company for the superiority of its 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. Borden's Ex- 
tract of ffee and Unsweetened Condensed Milk, ex- 
hibited at the World’s Columbian Exposition. 


| 
| 


GAME B—RUY LOPEZ—STEINITZ DEFENCE. 


White—Liverpool. | Black—Steinitz 
K >—_K ‘ 





1 P—K4 I 4 | ro Castles Kt—Q 3 

2Kt—-K B3 Kt—QB3/| 11 P—B, B—R 3 

3 B—Kt 5 P—Q 3 12 K—R1 KtxB 

4 P—Q4 I—O 2 | 13 KtxKt Castles 

5 Kt—B3 K Kt—K 2) 14 B—B5 R—B 2 

6 PxP PxP 15 P—Bs(!) P—K Kt4 

7 B—Kts5 P—B 3 | 16 Kt—Kt 6 (N}B—Kt 2 

8 B—K 3 Kt—B 1 17 Kt—B 3 Q@) 

9 Kkt-KR 4 P—K Kt3 

And the game looks like this: 
Steinitz—Black—Fourteen pieces. 
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came over in the Mayflower.”’ 


scollops, mamma?’ 
thick in some places and thin in others, and there 
will be spots without any hair at all.” 
replied Eddy, ‘“‘grandpa’s head is scolloped all on 
top.” 


Liverpool—White—Fourteen pieces. 
Steinitz to move. 


WE LAUGH SOMETIMES. 


The Wit and Humor Contest. 


(58) LITTLE JENNIE: “Say, mamma, is this earth 


God's footstool ?”’ 


MAMMA: “‘ Yes, dear.”’ 
LITTLE JENNIE: ““My! He must have awful big 


feet.” 


(51) ‘*MAN was made to mourn.” Woman—to 


see that he did it. 


(52) THE fool hath said: ‘In his heart there is no 


God.” 


(53) HOW can the women expect to vote? 
ever get past 18 and 20o—Astor Place. 


They 


(54) THREE-YEAR-OLD HERBERT had been re- 


fused something he wished, and was much dis- 
pleased with 
requested the youngster to bring her the baby’s 


his mamma. After a while, she 


owder-box. As he carelessly handed it to her, 
e pouted his dear little lips more than before, 
»oked up at her triumphantly, and said: “I wish 


it would go off, and blow you all up.” 


(55) A YOUNG man left his seat in the theatre to 
et an opera-glass. Returning, he accidentally 


brushed against General Sherman. ‘‘ Young man!”’ 
said the General. 


“Oh! don’t stop me, General,” 


said the young man, holding up the opera-glass. 


” 


I’m on my march to the see. 
(56) MARY was boasting of her family. “They 
“Did they?” said 
ulia. ‘Well, they stayed at our house the first 
ight they were on land.” 


(57) EDDY, three years old, was having his hair 


cut. His mother told him that if he did not keep still 


He said: ‘‘ What is 
your hair will be 


is hair would be in scallops. 
“Why, 


“Teen,” 


(58) AN Irish girl, not long in America, having 


been shown many monuments of the heroes of the 
War, stopping in front of a barber’s pole, said: 


Whose monument is this?” when some one re- 


plied: ‘‘ Whiskers dyed here.” 


(so) A WELL-KNOWN President of a Southern 


school for girls has two granddaughters, aged 
respectively five and three years, who answer to 
the nicknames, Tot and Bab. One day Tot said: 


Bab, if you was Miss Hattie Boone’s sister, you 


would be a Babboone.”’ 
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wat started the Methodis’ 
yourself often, or you'll never get to Heaven.’” 





[March 1, 1894 


(60) BORNTIRED JONES: ‘“‘Say, Raggles, did I 


never tell you why I didn’t join the Church?” 


RAGGLES: **No. Why was it?’ 
B. J.: **’Cause I heard a parson say that one ot 
them ’Postles said, ‘If a man don’t work, he 


mustn’t eat.’”’ 


RAGGLES: ‘I heard a feller say that the preacher 


said: ‘You must wash 


(61) JONES, standing before a cinerary-urn, solil- 


oquizes: ‘‘As we look at this urn containing only 


| ashes, all that is left of man, there is one consola- 





tion: 
dead.”’ 


A book on Dermatology with every cake. 


If we cannot earn our living, we can urn our 


(62) “*I HAVE begun to study medicine,” said 


John to his friend, ‘‘and weuld like to get a skele- 
ton. 


Do you know where I can get one?” 
““Yes. Lookin any of your friends’ closets,” was 


the response. 


i. . 
Current Events. 
Tuesday, February 20. 

In the Senate, Mr. Daniels continues his defence 
of the Administration’s Hawaiian policy. . .. In 
the House the day is spent in fruitless efforts to 
secure a quorum to vote on the Seigniorage Bill. 
... The unemployed of Boston make a demon- 
stration and are dispersed by the police. ... The 
Pennsylvania Republicans elect a Congressman- 
at-Large by a plurality of over 180,000. 

Mr. Gladstone withdraws the Employers’ Lia- 
bility Bill and makes a moderate speech in criti- 
cism of the amendments of the Peers. . . . A bomb 
1s exploded in a small Paris hotel and injures 
three persons; another bomb is found in another 
hotel. 


Wednesday, February 21. 

No quorum in the House. .. . A warm debate 
in the Senate on the composition of the Finance 
Committee... . The officers and crew of the 
wrecked Avarsarge arrive in New York.... One 
death and several persons prostrated by chlorine 
gas conveyed by Cornell sophomores into the 
banquet-hall of the freshmen. 

M. de Giers, the Russian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, is very ill. ... Many Anarchists arrested 
in Paris. 

Thursday, February 22. 

In the Senate Washington’s Farewell Address 
is read... . No quorum in the House; excite- 
ment over Mr. Bland’s denunciation of filibusters 
as revolutionists. 

An Anarchist arrested in Paris who, it is be- 
lieved, intended to blow up the Chamber of 
Deputies. ... / A rumor that Mr. Gladstone will 
soon dissolve Parliament. . . . Factional dis- 
putes reported to disturb the Hawaiian Provi- 
sional Government. ... Signor Biancheri elected 
President of the Italian Chamber of Deputies, 
defeating Signor Zanardelli. .. . Ex-Minister de 
Herdia elected a member of the French Academy, 
defeating Emile Zola. 


Friday, February 23. 


The Senate not in session... . No quorum in 
the House. . . . The House of Lords accepts cer- 
tain amendments which the House of Commons 
had restored tothe Parish Councils Bill, but re- 
fuses to change its position on the subject of the 
control of charities. . . The Anarchist who 
stabbed the Servian Envoy in Paris, sentenced to 
penal servitude for life... . The Sultan of Mo- 
rocco makes a satisfactory settlement of the 
Spanish claims... . 4 An Anarchist demonstration 
prevented by the London police. 


Saturday, February 24. 


Only the House in session; no quorum. . 
Representative Wilson seriously ill from typhoid 
fever. Indictments for felony and misde- 
meanor found against certain Michigan State offi- 
cials for election frauds. 

A number of British sailors killed by slave- 
dealers on the west coast of Africa. ... An in- 
surgent transport sunk by an explosion at Rio. 


Sunday, February 25. 


Steele Mackaye, the dramatist and actor, dies 
in New Mexico onatrain while on his way to Cali- 
fornia. .. . Representative Wilson is reported to 
be better. 

The Reichstag is inclined to resist the Govern- 
ment’s budget proposals. . .. Forty-two Anar- 
chists and Socialists to be tried for plotting a 
revolution in Italy. 


Monday, February 2. 


In the Senate, the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee presents its report on Hawaii. In the 
House, the Bland Seigniorage Bill considered in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The House of Commons makes concessions 
regarding the Peers’ amendments to the Parish 
Councils Bill. . . . The debate on the Russo-Ger- 
man commercial treaty begun in the Reichstag. 





WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP. 


For the Skin, Scalp and Complexion. 
All druggists 
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THE ENGLISH PRESS 


ON VOL. I. OF THE 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 


TANDARD DICTIONAR 


From THE Mark LANE EXPRESS AGRICULTURAL 
? JOURNAL. 
London, England, February 5, 1894. 

The publication of a dictionary in any language, 
provided that it is a work intended to be of use to 
the student or scholar, as well as to the public, is 
always an event of importance in the literary world. 
New dictionaries are not of everyday occurrence, 
although revisions, more or less complete, are fre- 
quently brought out. These revisions, except in 
the cases of the few leading lexicons, generally are 
confined to the addition of a number of words, in 
order that it may appear to be a much more com- 
prehensive volume than the earlier issue which it dis- 
places. The Standard Dictionary, which the Funk 
and Wagnalls Company, of New York, have just 
brought out, is not a revision of an old dictionary, 
but 

Really a New Work, 
intended to take its place as the leading dictionary 
in the United States; and so complete is its char- 
acter, and so carefully has the work been done, 
that it is most certain to become on this side of the 
Atlantic, and elsewhere where the English language 
is spoken or studied, one of the few standards to 
which philologists will turn. Of course, there are 
many who will somewhat object to what is known 
asthe American style of spelling, but no such ob- 
jection can be raised against this dictionary, be- 
cause disputed spellings and pronunciations have 
been referred to an advisory committee of fifty 
philologists in American, English, Canadian, Aus- 
tralian, and East Indian universities, and represent- 
ative professional writers and speakers of English. 

The differences of pronunciation are shown in the 
appendix of the book, and further, any disputed 
spellings and pronunciations will be found given 
by each member of that committee. Many words 
specially relating to chemistry will be found in a 
changed form, the nature of which may be gathered 
from the word sulphur, which is spelt sulfur, a style 
adopted also for all its derivatives, as sulfate, sul- 
fide, sulfuric, etc. The final ‘‘e” is dropped in such 
words as sulphide, sulphite, etc. These changes 
have been adopted principally at the desire of the 
chemistry section of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. Numerous changes 
in orthography are not altogether to our taste, but 
we must admit that for convenience sake many 
alterations in the direction indicated in this diction- 
ary might well be carried out universally. The first 
volume of this dictionary, which will be completed 
in two large volumes, bears marks of the greatest 
eare in preparation. Itis a very beautiful book in 
itself, but that, of course, is a matter of minor im- 
portance in comparison to the matter which ap- 
pears inside the covers. There area large number 
of illustrations to different subjects, and repre- 
sentative portraits of horses and cattle to indicate 
various breeds; and we presume the second volume 
will contain similar representations of the principal 
breeds of sheep and pigs. The volume before us 
has several full-page colored plates, one being of 
birds, another of the flags of all nations, a third of 
precious stones, and a fourth of coins. Not only 
may the publishers be congratulated on having suc- 
cessfully brought out a work which has entailed a 
large outlay of learning, labor, and capital, but 
also one which 

Must Bring with it Credit to the Nation. 





The Criticisms of the English Press, just coming to hand, are wonderfully unanimous in praise of the work. 





Some idea of the care taken to secure accuracy is 
seen by the fac simile proof sheets printed in the 
prospectus, and it is but just to say that nothing 
has been left undone to secure that which all con- 
scientious publishers aim to produce—a book with 
few or no errors. In recommending this work to 
our English readers, we must express the hope that 
the enterprise of the Funk and Wagnalls Company 
will meet with its just reward by securing a large 
and world-wide circulation for its dictionary. 


From THE ScoTsMAN. 


Edinburgh, Scotland, Jan. 15, 1894. 

In this age of great dictionaries it was to be ex- 
pected that American enterprise would do its ** level 
best ’’ to produce the greatest. . . . The completed 
first volume—a massive and beautiful tome—has 


More Claims on Admiration than it is 
Possible to Mention. 


In the number of its words at least, this must rank 
as the foremost of all our dictionaries. . . . Opinions 
may, indeed, differ as to the value of some of the 
words introduced, such as ‘* abusee,” ‘* accusably,”’ 
or ‘‘electly **; but there is good reason for giving a 
place to terms like *‘ kodak” and “‘linotype,”’ which 
are here for the first time recognized as belonging 
to the English language. It must be remembered, 
too, that this is a dictionary of ‘‘the speech and 
literature of the English-speaking peoples,” and if 
it contains words that would make a purist shudder, 
it deceives no reader as to their character or au- 
thority, but carefully states the fact when they are 
colloquial or of limited geographical distribution. 
There is the same protection for the student who 
may dread phonetic spellings and orthographic im- 
provements favored in America. Such forms as 
center and centre are bracketed, and other simple 
devices are used to suggest a new spelling or to 
show how the old has been departed from, for the 
work has not been prepared for American use only, 
but is designed to be equally useful and acceptable 
wherever English is spoken. Of the care and labor 
which has been bestowed on its preparation, every 
page and every article give evidence, as also of the 
thorough and universal erudition which has been 
laid under contribution. The learning of the editor- 
in-chief and his immediate colleagues has been sup- 
plemented by that of specialists in every depart- 
ment, British, Australian, and so on, as well as 
American. Learning has found an excellent hand- 
maiden in ingenuity and invention. The plan, 
method and ingenious devices adopted to secure 
comprehensiveness in little space, and 


Give Unequaled Ease of Reference, 


and even new facilities for finding rubrics and 
turning over the pages, call for admiration. The 
articles have all the features common in the best 
modern dictionaries, and some that give distinction. 
Among the latter may be mentioned the treatment 
of synonyms and antonyms, and the directions as 
to the proper use of prepositions after certain words 
and phrases. In this and many other points the 
Standard Dictionary 

Will Prove Itself Eminently Useful. 
It is also both copiously and beautifully illustrated, 
and has a number of large plates, some of them 
exquisitely colored. Inthe matter of paper, printing 
and binding, a finer volume could not be desired. 








From THE DaiLy TELEGRAPH, 
London, England, Feb. 2, 1894. 
That the English language, as well as the British 
Empire, is constantly expanding can best be proved 
by noticing the nnmber of words which a modern 
dictionary contains when compared with one of a 
century or soago. This work [Standard Diction- 
ary] is issued in two large volumes, one of which is 
already finished, and has been compiled with an 
Extraordinary Degree of Conscientious 
Care 
and specialist authority. The publishers estimate 
that by the time the two volumes are issued—which 
will be in afew months’ time—$1,000,000 will have 
been expended on them; nor is this fact surprising 
when the array of names of scholars who have 
acted as editors of different departments of the 
work, and the excessive pains exhibited to secure 
accuracy of definition and quotation are taken into 
account. Keeping well in view the maxims that a 
dictionary is not to be either a picture-book or en- 
cyclopedia, the editors have produced at once a 
thoroughly erudite and an eminently popular work 
of reference. Itis high praise to say that the aim 
of the organizers of all this prodigious labor has 
been reached, seeing that the Standard Dictionary 
is ‘designed to give, in complete and accurate 
statement, in the light of the most recent advances 
in knowledge, and in the readiest form for popular 
use, the meaning, orthography, pronunciation, and 
etymology of all the words and the idiomatic phrases 
in the speech and literature of the English-speaking 
peoples; *’ yet we believe that the design has been 
successfully carried out as far as human skill and 
ingenuity can accomplish such an end. . . . We can 
not particularly object to the choice of the Ameri- 
can way of spelling such words as “ honour,”’ con- 
sidering that the English spelling is also given; and 
the application of the phonetic system to many 
scientific words, such as “ sulfid’’ for ‘‘ sulphide,” is 
in accordance with the expressed views of many 
American scientific authorities. Especial care has 
been taken over the proper spelling of compound 
words; and another excellent feature, where various 
versions prevail, is an indication by letters of the 
form preferred by the compilers of the chief dic- 
tionaries now in use. Altogether it is 
Difficult to Praise too Highly 

this important contribution to the past history and 
present use of the English tongue. 
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